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Introduction 


As the author states at the outset of this vol¬ 
ume. it is not tfts y for Westerners to under¬ 
stand India. This is perhaps especially true of 
Americans, for during rhe days when rhe Brit¬ 
ish ruled India rhe United States had little con¬ 
tact with the subcontinent. And it was only 
natural that when India faced west it should 
look to Britain, with whom ir had such close 
political, commercial and social ties. 

But with independence rhe new India opened 
its windows to rhe world. Freedom was only 
the beginning. In his moving speech on thi¬ 
eve of independence. Mr. Nehru warned that 
the future 'is not one of case or res ring but of 
incessant striving. . . 

How rhe Indian government and people 
have embarked on this great adventure—some¬ 
thing of rheir problems, the immense difficul¬ 
ties encountered, their frustrations and failures, 
but also their achievements and victories. — will 
be found here in the text by Joe David Brown 
and in the fascinating picture essays. 

As India bent to these formidable tasks, it 
found a sympathetic reaction in the United 
States. The American people had always sup¬ 
ported India’s aspirations for independence and 
they now set out ro discover this land which 
for so king had been a mystery. 

Bur more than curiosity was involved. There 
was a growing awareness that this vast land of 
India., with more than 400 million people, was 
a great testing ground which might determine 
whether people's wanes and expectations could 
be met by democratic processes. The direction 
ir took could well determine the direction in 
which or her newly independent countries of 
Asia and Africa would go. 


Thar India is developing an economic and 
social system adapted to its Own needs and 
gemus is, I think, apparent. The process is one 
involving trial and error, and flexibility. The 
s y ste rn i s fu nd a mental 1 y dcmocra tic and so see k s 
not only social justice but the improvement 
of the quality of its citizens, for on Eh is all 
progress ultimately depends. 

That there were and 5 rdl are many obstacles 
to overcome is undeniable. Yet these problems 
were faced with courage and vision, and if one 
reviews the achievements of the intervening 
years one must count them Lmpressivc. Im¬ 
provement ln living standards has kept ahead of 
population growth, and progress has been made 
m education, healrh and rhe social services. In 
I 960 India's rase of industrial growth was 
among rhe world's highest. The country has 
adopted a fiscal austerity which might well serve 
as a model for many countries with far longer 
experience in self-government. The roots of de¬ 
mocracy arc striking deeper. 

These achievements compel our admiration 
But if we are to understand India's purposes 
and ideals we shall need to know more than 
facts. We shall need to learn as well something 
about the country's religion, its philosophy, 
and the customs, traditions and habirs of 
thought of its people. Yet the effort cannot 
help but be enormously worthwhile. We shall 
be rewarded by experiencing the friendship of 
the Indian people. We shall be stimulated by 
their intelligence, captivated by their charm 
and dignity, and touched by their kindliness 
and tolerance. And we shall learn that Indians 
profoundly believe thar freedom and dignity 
need nor be sacrificed to progress. 

Ellsworth Bicker 
firmer US. Amb&Si&dbT to India 

















SEEKING SHELTER from the 
jun. irn-fi and boys of Gal- 
CutEfi gather btlure a thick- 
Embed tree Two men squat 
under an umhrdla for bcftfer 
protection against the heat. 
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A Society 
Distinctive and 
Enigmatic 


I T is not easy for a Westerner—or ever] for 
many Easterners— to comprehend, much less 
appreciate, the sprawling, elusive, exasperating, 
preposterous and wondrous country that is 
India. Few lands hold such a power to shock, — 
and lo enthrall. Today India is better known 
in the West than it has ever been in, the past, 
its stares men speak a language fully compre¬ 
hensible to their hearers in the council cham¬ 
bers of the world. There is communication on 
a technical level, too. Indian workmen may be 
dad in unfamiliar garments, yet the processes 
by which the country's steel ingots are pro¬ 
duced and the waters of its mighty rivers are 


dammed are easily understood in Pittsburgh 
and the Tennessee Valley, and the atmosphere 
of an India that is modernizing itself is meta¬ 
phorically as electric as the products of its big 
new dams. Urged on by English-speaking In¬ 
dian politicians, India's engineers prod the land 
and their countrymen into the 20th Century 
wirh the aid of western blueprints. Bur the 
outward appearance of communication is de¬ 
ceptive. The true meeting of eastern and west¬ 
ern thought processes has not yet taken place. 
Merely beginning to unravel the dense Fabric 
that is Indian thought involves an investigation 
into a society more distinctively different from 
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western civilization than any other on earth. 

Consider the strange anti fascinating deity 
called Shiva. As one of Hinduism's great triad, 
Shiva is a profound influence on untold mil¬ 
lions of devour Indians. The worship of Shiva 
is probably the oldest living faith of mankind, 
having been practiced in rhe Indus Valley for 
around 5,000 years. In Hinduism s firm ament, 
Brahma is rfre lord of all creation and Vishnu 
rhe lord of pteservacion; Shiva, the third mem¬ 
ber of the triumvirate, is the god of destruction 
and re-creation. As such he possesses a multi¬ 
tude of physical, moral and spiritual! a [Tributes, 
some of them outwardly con¬ 
tradictory. I 1 'or example, even 
though Shiva is the destroyer, 
be ls associated with the I in- 
gam. primitive symbol of Jer¬ 
ri liry. Pious Hindus hold that 
destruction is only the neces¬ 
sary prelude to creation in this 
universe of endless cycles of 
repetition, where all things ate 
ina constant and endless proc¬ 
ess of being destroyed and be¬ 
ing reborn. 

Shiva has a thousand names, 
among chum the Great Lord 
(because in him is All) and 
Shisbu (which means the cres- 
cenr moon, a promise of life). 

Some of the time he is de¬ 
picted in his home on Mount 
Kailas, a sacred peak in the 
Himalayas, where he lives in a celestial palace 
and is worshiped by other gods and riihh, or 
seers; at other times he is shown as a mendicant, 
wearing ragged robes and carrying a begging 
bowl in his hand- Sometimes he frequents cre¬ 
mation grounds where he is die lord of ghosts; 
ar other rimes he withdraws from the world and 
goes to Kailas. where he sits under a tree and 
practices the most fearsome austerities, because 
he is also the Mahayogi, the great ascetic. 

But one of Shiva's most popular images is as 
Nfltarftja. Lord of the Dance. For Shiva is the 
god of rhythm and in Hindu mysticism he 


embodies cosmic energy : his dance represents 
the 'activity" of God, and this activity is un¬ 
derstood to occur within men. As is written 
in one of the many Hindu scriptural manu¬ 
als: "The dancing foot, the sound of tinkling 
bells/The songs that are sung and the varying 
steps -'The form assumed by our Dancing Guru- 
para/Find our rhese within yourself, then shall 
your fetters fall away," 

An Ordinary Westerner, even though he may 
cherish or tolerate doctrinal myths in his own 
religion, es almost certain ro find the concept 
of Shiva fanciful in the extreme, For he does 
not know char there is more 
to it chan meets the western 
eye. Shiva is the destroyer 
but the object of his destruc¬ 
tive efforts is the prison than 
binds each separate soul. The 
Westerner may be revolted 
when he visits Benares, Shiva's 
holy city, and sees bodies be¬ 
ing cremated beside rbc Gan¬ 
ges River—hut cremation is 
believed by Hindus to burn 
away the illusions that prevent 
men from seeing the truth 
about themselves. Learned In¬ 
dians explain that many-sided 
Shiva, with all the seeming 
contradictions in his person¬ 
ality, as the god who most 
nearly symbolizes the Hindu 
spirit, and that Shiva's story 
is a true reading of the emotional and con¬ 
templative palimpsest which represents Hindu 
thought and character. 

The degree of rapport a Westerner feels to¬ 
ward .such rhinking will very large I v determine 
his capacity for understanding India. For theie 
are two great facts of India, perhaps the only 
facts that a Ft wholly true about a country that 
has Such a lavish variety of languages, customs 
and beliefs. One of these facts is Hinduism. 
The other is poverty. The visitor must try to 
grasp the complexities of one and look beyond 
the ugliness of the ocher before he can truly 



SHIVA'S DANCE, fiery mid graceful, 
shows him as lord of cosmic rhythm 
and. energy, one uf his many roEes. 







know the conn try. Only then will he be likely 
to comprehend the Country's special character, 
which proceeds from its philosophy and is 
based first and foremosr on a cenruiies-old ef- 
forr ro understand rhe meaning and ultimate 
purpose of life. 

T HE history of India is closely linked to the 
history of Hinduism, and the two are so 
entwined that it is impossible to examine one 
without raking into account the other Ele¬ 
ments of Hinduism can be traced back to the 
dawn of" Indian civilisation around 4000 B C 
The faith was a force in India when Moses 
descended Mount Sinai with the Ten Com¬ 
mandments; it was already firmly guiding every 
phase of Indian lift long before western man 
groped his way from the murk of the Dark 
Ages. Modern India is officially a secular state 
but its progressive programs must be carried 
out in the face of the fact that 85 pet cent of 
India's i 38 million people are Hindus. More¬ 
over, many of them arc rigidly orthodox in 
their belief and ro rhe extern thar they are able 
to do so they cling fast to all of Hinduism's 
manifold customs and prejudices. The govern¬ 
ment has mounted a steady campaign to rout 
out certain customs embedded in Hinduism, 
such as unrouchabiliry anti child marriage, anti 
in rhe cities these practices have been consid¬ 
erably reduced But in the villages, where must 
of the country's population is found, the pat¬ 
terns of a thousand years arc not changed easi¬ 
ly. A century ago the British outlawed suttee, 
or self-cremation, hut a devout Hindu widow 
occasionally still throws herself into the flames 
of her husband's funeral pyre. 

Hinduism is generally described as a religion 
but it is far more than that, and in the western 
sense rhat religion is rbought to be confined ro 
creed and worship, rhe descriptor) is mislead¬ 
ing. Hinduism is a complete rule of life, and 
every act of the orthodox Hindu's existence— 
rising in the morning, bathing, eating, pray¬ 
ing, even the sex act is regulated by rituals. 

But rhe rules of Hinduism may be inter¬ 
preted one way in one community and quite a 


different way in another. The country's modern 
leader. Prime Minister JawaharlaJ Nehru, once 
observed that India contains all that is disgust¬ 
ing am:| all that is noble. The same can be said 
of Hinduism. At its highest level it is a lofty 
speculative philosophy, mystic anti monotheis¬ 
tic, which enjoins an ascetic rejection of the 
world of the flesh because ii considers man s 
earthly span as only a passing moment in the 
soul's long journey through rime. At its worst 
it is a museum of primitive superstition which 
separates men ar birth and for the rest of their 
lives limits theif ambitions and opportunities 
by its institutions of caste. 

Hinduism's great strength is that ir rejects 
nothing. Asa result it has never been supplant¬ 
ed in India by other religions, bur has instead 
absorbed them. Ir is, of course, the basis for 
India's time-honored reputation for spirituality 
and mysticism. There arc some genuine riddles 
hidden within the occult realms of Hinduism 
and they baffle reputable scientists as much as 
they awe uneducated peasants. 

F OR better or worse. Hinduism has endowed 
India with a character and outlook that is 
unique, for the country's customs and beliefs 
arc ingrained in a tradition which recognizes 
the unity of all life in a way that is not shared 
by rhe rest of mankind. Hinduism also has 
shaped a mind which is unlike any other in the 
world Tins mind is not. however, one to which 
Westerners can readily adjust. 

At its noblest the Hindu mind is philosoph¬ 
ical. richly cultural and capable of a serene 
detachment that nor only impresses but in 
a mysterious manner seems to shed a peaceful 
radiance on those who come under its influ¬ 
ence. Main. - Indian religious leaders and mystics 
h^vc possessed this gift, and for some Western¬ 
ers Gandhi, the political leader, also bad it. 
Countless hard-bifren journalists who came to 
scoff or probe curiously ar this unprepossessing 
gap-toothed man in a loincloth went away to 
write glowingly of his beneficent presence. But 
the same traditions which can make a superior 
mind philosophical may make an ordinary one 
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merely Contentious. Instead of being cultural 
the mind may be narrowly parochial, and in¬ 
stead of detached and serene it may be indiffer¬ 
ent and smug. 

While the Hindu mind can be batfling to a 
visitor, India's scalding poverty almost always 
comes as a shock. The visitor may have heard 
that India's per capita income is only 170 a 
year or less chan two cents a day, that the In¬ 
dian's life expectancy—despice recent efforts 
which have lengthened it is still only -i2 years, 
and that 76 per cent of the population is illit¬ 
erate. But he seldom fully grasps the meaning 
of these dismal statistics until he sees them 
translated into human terms: the thousands of 
homeless, ragged figures sleeping in the streets 
anti alleys of Bombay and other dries. 

Several countries in Asia are almost as poor 
as India, but India's poverty generally seems 
more overwhelming, One obvious reason is 
that in comparison with what appears to be the 
conspicuous light-hearted ness of other Asians 
like the Burmese or the Malays, the Indians 
seem to be a solemn people. There es relatively 
little laughter or other overt sign of gaiety as 
they swarm endlessly through the streets of the 
large cities, or gather to bathe in rhe seum- 
eovered tanks in rhe villages, or even when they 
hunker down in small groups to share a bubble 
pipe in [he shade of a banyan tree. Another rea¬ 
son is that the vast majority of Indians seldom 
complain about their underprivileged condi¬ 
tion, Some observers claim that this is a herit¬ 
age of Hinduism. When an Indian's crops tail 
or his water buffalo dies, he is likely to blame 
ir on sins he committed in a previous existence. 

T HE shocked Westerner, conditioned as he is 
to believe that life is of supreme value and 
char human misery should not go unattended, 
is often frustrated and affronted when he en¬ 
counters such large-scale suffering. Especial ly 
if he is not prepared to make the great efforts 
required of serious understanding, he is offend¬ 
ed by the endless, faceless crowds and by his 
periodic brushes with disease. 1 iere are millions 
of unlettered, hungry human beings who seem 


to try out for help, but there is nothing he can 
do about it. Once this process starts, rhe West¬ 
erner can find much to dislike about India, 
Jf he does reach this stage, moreover, rhe 
Westerner never truly gets co know India or 
Indians. He treats the country as a vast slum 
and he passes through it as quickly as possible 
on his way to hotels, clubs or air-conditioned 
bungalows in well-kepi foreign enclaves. Such 
an is (jiiation usually brings on a peculiar afflic¬ 
tion known in British times as sahib-sicknes.s 
(*’sahib" is a word for gentleman or master). 
Besides making irs victim testy and giving him 
delusions of'grandeur io varying degrees, this 
affliction makes the Westerner blind co all that 
is worthwhile and exciting in the ancient land 
in which he lives 

T HE outsider who does not blind himself, 
however, will be richly rewarded. To many* 
there is an air of timelessness and continuity in 
this great domain whose people, united by a 
single powerful philosophy, have lived through 
SO many centuries of conquerors and overlords 
and managed through ii all to preserve unique 
traditions of beauty and order. There is a sub¬ 
tler and sophistication of outlook—a willing¬ 
ness to see matters in shades of gray rather than 
in black and white — that is born of countless 
epochs of witnessing and suffering. 

There is a feeling of hospitality and gen¬ 
erosity, particularly in rural byways, that can 
prove almost embarrassing to rhe vis [tor whose 
car has broken down and who finds himself be¬ 
sieged by scores of friendly, chattering villag¬ 
ers offering all manner of Suggestions of help. 
There also is a sense of personal discipline;, a 
nobility and grace of the individual, which can 
be epitomized in the rhythmic, stately walk of 
women bearing pots of water on their heads 
from the village well. There i.s often a certain 
dignity amid rhe poverty, an ability to ignore 
the squalor which rime lias brought and to rise 
above it. 

Illiteracy and supersririon may be rife, but 
few people have a higher regard for knowledge 
and wisdom than do the Indians. The creator 






INDIAN INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH 

Shown belou are a few af the many English 
wOr<fe. brought Irtlo common usage by (he 
Bfhtlsh. which derive From Indian languages. 

Bungalow: A l*j*o pi ene-slory dwelling with 
□ veranda was First built In India. The word de¬ 
rives frcirri the Kmdl bangta, meaning "belong¬ 
ing to Bengal. " 

Dungarees: The sparse Fabric worn by paur^r 
Indians Is dwngri in Hindi. 

Nabob: A nawan In Hindustani was a provin¬ 
cial governor, hgnce a splendid personage- 

PaNah: The word For outcast comes from Ihe 
Tamil paralyan, a member at a \qw Hindu obSla, 

Punch: The five-part mature of alcohol, water. 
Sugar. It-mgr nnd spice gels fits name From ttie 
Hindi word For five; paneft. 

Shirrtpoo; The massage-described by European 
travelers In India In the 17th Century was called 
In Hindustani champo. 

Thug: A member of a northern religious seel 
espousing murder was called In Hindustani a 
Ihag. The ieot wns suppressed by the British. 


Brahma is also rhe teacher, and in a land where 
men are honored and revered for abandoning 
material pursuit a and taking to the Contem¬ 
plative life, it is no accident of politics that 
Prime Minister Nehru happens to be one of 
the world's most noted thinkers and writers. 
Nowhere else can there he found .such a re™ 
markable respect for all organic life— a venera- 
bon which extends to the most minute of the 
earth's creatures. 

Finally t India today has an eKcitemen: about 
it, a vibrant air caused by its abrupt arrival m 
the modern age. In rhis land of extremes that 
seems to have a superfluity of everything — 
more beauty, more poverty, in ore gods and 
goddesses, more beggars—the vast potential 
represented by the country's new industrial 


development is one that can Only provoke 
awe. Here is a colossus awakening and begin¬ 
ning co flex its muscles. End no one can say 
what it may do or where it may be headed. 

Getting to know India is especially difficult 
because the country is so big. ft is the seventh 
largest country in size, about the size of all 
Europe outside Russia but it is the second larg¬ 
est in the world in population (the first being 
Red China ) No part of the world is better 
marked off by nature as a region than the In¬ 
dian Subcontinent. Bounded by the Himalayas 
on the north, it stretches southward for some 
2,000 miles before ir tapers off i n to the Indian 
Ocean, with the Bay of Bengal on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the west. No one looking 
ar a map would ever guess that such a well- 
defined country could contain such a fantastic 
conglomeration of peoples, languages, cus¬ 
toms. colors, animals and weather. 

I NDIA seems more tike a doxen reunifies 
than one, and for mn.sr of its long history it 
was. With the exception of certain great im¬ 
perial periods scattered throughout its history, 
the area now called India was for centuries a 
patchwork of heterogeneous nation-states that 
were constantly arranged and rearranged as one 
conqueror Jefeared anorher. As recently as 
1947 . w hen India won its independence from 
Britain, the country was still splintered into 
British India and 562 princely scutes. Some of 
these units were nothing more than small es¬ 
tates. buc others were as large as European 
countries and had their own armies, currencies 
and postal systems. A traveler driving 30 miles 
through western India's Kathiawar peninsula, 
an area studded with 450 perry states, would be 
stopped ar least 15 times for customs inquiries. 

India is so vast and diversified that it makes 
a mockery of any generalization. Take the 
weather. India is known as a cruelly hot coun¬ 
try, and for most of the hot season, which 
extends through April and May, as well as for 
much of the rainy season, which is brought on 
by the annual downpour of the summer mon¬ 
soon and lasts from June through September. 
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much of India L l oes suffer acutely from bear 
or humidity or both. Midday tempera cures 
may range from well over KM) degrees in die 
shade in New Delhi ro 120 degrees ar some 
outpost in rhe Thar Desert of northwest India 
Yer ar most of rhe hill star ions perched on 
foothills of the Himalayas in north India the 
climate is pleasant and even bracing all the 
year round The cold-weather sen son, which 
begins with December and ends with March, 
is a comfortable time throughout most of In¬ 
dia, a nd in the north in New Delhi, for ex¬ 
ample a light coat is needed m the evenings. 
The climate in Kashmir is somewhat Jike that 
of Switzerland, and of course die fa Ether one 
ventures inro rhe lofty Himalayan area, the 
majestic Abode of Snow which fringes a good 
part of India's northern frontier, rhe colder the 
weather gets. At least 40 peaks in this awe- 
inspiring; chain exceed 25.000 feet Yet 2,000 
males to the south, the entire tip ul India ls a 
luxuriant tropical land studded with palm trees 
and beaches of golden sand and inhabited by 
people who live m huts made of palm fronds. 

C ONTRASTS are commonplace. The broad 
Punjab, which lies jusr below rhe foothills 
of the Himalayas, is a rich land which produces 
India’s highest wheat yield, but directly south¬ 
west of it are the shim (tiering deserts of Rape 
s?han, where there is not enough water to 
support life. Cberrapunji, a village in Assam, 
is one of the wettest spots on earth, w r ith an 
average annual rainfall of 451.6 inches. Rain¬ 
drops us large as marbles fall on Cherrapunji 
during rhe monsoon season, and rhe wind 
sometimes drives rhem wich such velocity that 
the inhabitants of rhe town dress in armor 
matte of wicket and carry small wicker shields 
to protect themselves. Farther westward, the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain is formed by the basins 
of three distinct river systems (the Indus, the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra), and almost ev¬ 
ery year floods sweep away whole villages and 
drown hundreds of people. 

The great Indo-Gangetic Plain is also one 
of nature's wonders: 1,900 miles king and 90 


to 200 miles wide, it is the greatest stretch of 
alluvial plain in die world and also tine of rhe 
mosr densely populated. For nearly L.OOQ miles 
of lts length, [his fabled flatland drops less 
rhan 700 feet in elevation 
Some 4Q.OO0 Indians—almost one every 15 
minutes — are killed each year by poisonous 
snakes and wild animals. Herds of wild mon¬ 
keys frequently pillage villages in the south, 
and when packs of wolves and hyenas were 
driven out of their lairs several yeais ago hy u. 
jungle clearance project in Uttar Pradesh state, 
they invaded rhe busy capiral city of Lucknow* 
and carried oft more rhan 50 children. The ter¬ 
ror was ended only after army [roops threw a 
cordon around the City. 

T IGFRS are a menace in some parts of In¬ 
dia, and once a lone rhinoceros killed three 
men and kept the entire population of a size¬ 
able town m northern Assam barricaded behind 
locked doors for days before k wandered away. 
Packs of jackals occasionally rove even rhe 
most elegant residential sections of New Delhi 
at night; their eerie howls sometimes awaken 
guests in hotels which are as pa La rial and lux¬ 
urious as any in rhe world. 

India has no common language, and [he 
vast majority of Indians are unable ro com¬ 
municate with one another once they leave 
rheir home districts (in some rare cases evert 
after they leave their own villages}. Altogether 
some fl-45 languages and dialects are spoken 
within the borders of India, although most of 
these are relatively unimportant in terms of 
numbers of speakers, and the Indian constitu¬ 
tion gives official status to only H of them. 
English is scheduled ro- lose its position soon 
as an official medium of communication, bur 
most educated Indians speak it. rhe top gov¬ 
ernment officials use it and most of rhe proceed¬ 
ings in Parliament and in the Supreme Court 
ate in English. 

This odd situation has arisen because in [he 
hot flush of nationalism which followed inde¬ 
pendence. India decided to replace English 
with a national language of its own and chose 
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Hindu a Sanskrit-derived tongue of north Cen¬ 
tral India written in Devan&gah script The 
constitution provides that Hindi will replace 
English in 1965, but there seems to be little 
chance chat this deadline can be met. A great 
many cop Indian officials still do nor speak ir, 
and strong pressure js being brought by non- 
Hindu regions (especially Bengal and southern 
India) to emend the deadline. Hindi or Lts 
closely related variants, Hindustani and Urdu, 
is used by roughly 40 per cent of the country, 
but ir is a north India language and completely 
foreign in the south where 
the chief languages have » 
different base. 

The abandoning of Eng¬ 
lish is a particularly sore 
point with many of the 
country's ed ucators, whu 
say that translating techni¬ 
cal works and the best of 
world literature into I tindi 
is a task almost too gigan¬ 
tic to consider. It is large¬ 
ly because of rheir efforts 
that English continues to 
he a required subject in 
the upper grades of some 
public schools and has for 
the present been retained 
as the language of instruc¬ 
tion in most universities* 
although this has Caused 
persistent controversy. An 
Indian who is nor so fortunate as to be horn in 
a Hindi-speaking northern state has rn learn ar 
least rhree languages if he aspires ro advance¬ 
ment in the civil service. He must retain his 
mother tongue for personal use, know enough 
Hindi co pass Ins examinations and learn Eng¬ 
lish as well, lor English is an indispensable re¬ 
quirement for any top level government post. 

Language is a great barrier and a great prob¬ 
lem in India. Daily news bulletins of the A U- 
Jnd la Radio are broadcast in Hindi, English, 
Bengali. Oriya, Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Ma¬ 
lay Jam, Punjabi. Marathi, Gujarati, Assamese, 


Urdu. Kashmiri and Konkani — and there still 
arc !arg e n umbers of Indians Hike I lie a burigi na I 
bill tribesmen) who would not understand any 
of these. 

Racially speaking, there is no such ching as 
an Indian. The Original inhabitants of the sub¬ 
continent are believed to have been a Negroid 
people ethnically related to che aborigines of 
Ceylon, Sumatra and possibly even Australia. 
At some prehistoric stage it is thought that a 
migration of what are loosely called Dr a vidian 
races began to infiltrate India The Drtfvidians 
probably came from west¬ 
ern Asut and it items likely 
that they traveled by way 
of Baluchistan. Over rhe 
centuries, successive waves 
of migrants and conquer¬ 
ors fol lowed ihe Drava d- 
ians, and today six basic 
racial strains and nine sub- 
groupings can be traced in 
India, though most eth¬ 
nologists agree that these 
classifications arc often 
used without relation to 
linguistic or historical fact 
and are mere labels. 

Broadly speaking, rhe 
fair nr partially fair strains 
in India ate found in the 
mountain valleys in the 
northwest, where they are 
mixed with Mediterranean 
and Oriental strains. They can be easily distin¬ 
guished from the Mediterranean strains found 
mostly on the plains. Older and darker peoples 
are found everywhere, but Mongoloid elements, 
often mi*ed with other strains, are common in 
the (rill regions in the north and east. 

Within India's borders are found all the skin 
tones known to ntan. There are millions of 
black-skinned tribal people in India, and there 
are young business executives in Bombay who 
look as if they had ju.sr arrived from Damascus, 
Many of India's hill people are indistinguish¬ 
able from Tibetans, and in Calcutta's bazaars 
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LANGUAGE BARRIERS are exemplified b y the 
contrast between Hindi, recently chosen as 
India's national mn^ux bur unknown to mil¬ 
lions-— arid Urdu, rhe Language of ed neared 
Moslems and innumerable other* Tlie wuids 
above mean democracy Hindi anti C-rdti are 
both varieties ol Hindustani; Urdu, written 
from h r to left , h as Perstan i n ll ue rices; H i ndi, 
written bum left m ri^br, is based on .Sanskrit 
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arc- merchant* who would look ar home in [he 
markets of Istanbul. In general the people of 
south India are darker than rho.se from the 
north, hut there am many- exceptions. There 
are Indians who live in tents and in caves and 
some who boast modernistic apartment dwell¬ 
ings designed by [he contemporary architect 
Lc Corbusier. India has mountain gypsies and 
nomad tribes wandering the plains and maha¬ 
rajas who live m palaces that already were old 
when the United Slates became a nation. 

Indians themselves often are astounded to 
discover how many racial strains and levels of 
civilization exist in their country. They flock 
in droves to the Republic Day dance festival 
held in New Delhi each year, gawking at the 
scores ot Indian tribes that put on exhibitions 
of dancing, stilr-walking and acrobatics. Many 
of the cribitl groups are virtually unknown nut- 
side their own regions, and it was only by see¬ 
ing them at the festival that most Indians 
learned thar there was a people in Assam which 
was descended from a vanished civilisation east 
of the Himalayas, or a pure African tribe in 
Hyderabad which was descended from slaves 
imported two centuries ago and which had 
managed to preserve its identity and culture. 

O NE significant group not represented at 
I h e fest ivai CO n si -Sts of the four mi t lion-odd 
members of the so-called Criminal rribes. These 
bands live mostly in the north, and. their an¬ 
cestral occupations were robbery, swindling 
and vice. The British long ago decided that the 
Criminal tribes were hereditary evildoers anil 
that nothing much could be done about them, 
except to keep them under as much surveil¬ 
lance as possible. Tr was taken for granted thar 
a member of one of these tribes was a criminal 
from the time of his birth. One ol the early 
reforms instigated by independent India was a 
program to rehabilitate [he Criminal tribes. The 
criminal label was removed and self-help pro¬ 
grams were instituted. While a few tribes today 
still are said to follow their hereditary profes¬ 
sions as prostitutes, pickpockets, thieves and 
swindlers, many have turned ro lawful pursuits. 


Is prolific old India with its seemingly infi¬ 
nite diversity of blood, color, language, dress, 
manners and social cleavages truly a nation' 
Can democratic institutions stand [he stresses 
and strains imposed by the interplay of such 
diverse forces? These are touchy questions in 
India, and they are resented by the many Indi¬ 
ans who are fiercely proud of their country's 
progress since independence way. won in 1947, 
They point out, and most scholars agree with 
them, that India has always had a deep under¬ 
lying unity, based on a common culture which 
is receptive and adaptable. They claim that 
political cohesion is a comparatively recent 
phenomenon only because a lack of transpor¬ 
tation and communication and a progression 
of conquerors and overlords kep[ India divided 
and subdivided for centuries. 

Nevertheless a decade and a half is only a 
passing moment in the history of a country at 
least 5.000 years old, No matter how sympa¬ 
thetic or partisan one is toward the new* and 
independent India, it still is ton soon to accept 
the unity of the subcontinent as an established 
fact, There was nothing predestined and auto¬ 
matic about the creation of that unity: the 
making of modern India was seared by chaos 
and bloodshed in the 1940s when two great 
chunks of territory were torn away to form the 
new and independent state of Pakistan. Today 
there seems little doubt that many Kashmiris 
and many Naga tribesmen along rhe Assam 
border, if given a free choice, would vote for 
greater autonomy or even lor secession from 
India. Agitation for separare states on rhe basis 
of language also plagues India arid keeps it 
from being a completely united nation with a 
cohesive society. 

I NDIA is faced with many formidable and 
terrifying problems. As if fights to solve 
them and ro go forward, it must at the same 
time struggle against innumerable social, re¬ 
ligious and cultural anachronisms which rend 
to keep it tied to the past. Since 1947 much 
progress has been made, but rhe battle for a 
modern, unified India is only just beginning. 
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Capacious Home for the Unexpected 


Jn rbe turbulent mass of Indian civilization, 
every variety of human and animal life has a 
lodging place. Cave-dwelling hermits are re¬ 
vered and haggling tradesmen are respected. 
Sacred cows roam busv streets where holy mtn 


jostle westernized bureaucrats, A Communist 
harangues a crowd and nearby a Hindu teacher 
discourses on the scriptures. Digesting every¬ 
thing, rejecting nothing, India accumulates in¬ 
congruities, dazzling visitors from tidier lands. 














religious KITE, baching in 
the s-ntFtd Ganges River is 
pracciwl by Hindu wom¬ 
en at a stunt landing in the 
holy dry of BenartS Hin 
dus, who must bathe before 
[heir daily prayers, 1 1 -five set 
up Chest: Landings Icn^ywn as 
ghats, all along the livers, 


























SARI CLAI* WOMAN sifrs a htup uf fiery 
dye \ttkct--e), v- Hlc li lS. used rn tmblazun 
India's renowned Ik and (.ottun fabrics- 


MODERN THOROUGHFARE m Bombay 
ibtfow) swarms wiih strollers. Their tur¬ 
bans when unwound may (figure f«t- 













\IBRAN1 MOSAKthe vivid landscape is start li ugly crowded with people 
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AGILE TS.AVELEH3 ettupe the bliSfenn^ heat ot an In- 
■« 11 a n Ifairi by clambering nuj on rhe window l^jgts us it 
itusps on a Heat, dust, erratic service and skillful 


[hieves often plague the passengers tsn India ODiculi<al- 
vintage trains, bur the Bfmsh-builE Entlsan railway sys 
rem is., ncnieiheless. the most extensive network IN Asia. 



















DEFT GESTURES purtCtOiMC 
the performance tif a ritual 
dance dedicated to the god 
Krishna. The swaying danc¬ 
ers, wearing skirts decked 
with riny mirrors, employ 
scores uf fbfnwJiaed move¬ 
ments, each of which has 
a precise symbolic meaning. 
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in a MARKET, muscular women use meral \mh 10 wash 
off urns. AltfiOU^h mcm Indian women work hflrd und 
enjoy tew freedoms or luxuries. women of meansj can 


be Strikingly decorative. Typically adttfried, the woman 
■opposite rims hex eyes with black pigmemr, weais a 
beauty mark cm her forehead and a jewel rose ojflamenr. 
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SEASONAL EXTREMES are marked by yearly droughts and man soon floods 
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HOLY MEN, Hindu iam's tK- 
[reme wee ttes smear thero- 
sdvts WLrb ashes as part (if 
;i punlK'iition ritual Thou¬ 
sands of holy men wan 
dtr horn fleas ttiruu^Ji India. 



A 

Preoccupation 
with the Spirit 


W HEJSI Alexander the (irear. having con- 
q□ ere.:! most of mank ind. was resring with 
his armies on the Indus Plain in the pleasant 
spring ol B.C. he turned bis attention one 
day to a group of Indian holy men sitting 
naked in the sun, oblivious to the world around 
them. Curious, the great conqueror dispatched 
Onesicritus, one of bis brighrest young officers, 
co find our what manner q \ men they were and 
what wisdom rhey had to impart The hoU men 
told Qnesicricus that to try to pass on their 
knowledge to his master through interpreters 
would be like trying to make water flow clear 
through many layers of mud. If the mighty 


Alexander wished to acquire their wisdom, they 
continued, let him begin by stripping ot£ his 
fine robes and coming cosEt humbly with rbem 
in the sun. 

From the earliest of contacts, western man 
has never ceased to marvel at the overwhelming 
religiosity of Holy India, India Indeed has en¬ 
compassed id most every shade and kind of 
religious belief and practice the world has ever 
known. In the jungies of south and central 
India live aborigines who stili practice the prim¬ 
itive animism which is believed to he the earlier: 
of man's religions and which maintains tbar 
every object in ibe universe is inhabited by an 
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individual spirit Most of che subcontinent s 
Mohammedans now live in Pakistan, but there 
are still some 3V I million Moslems in Ir'idij it¬ 
self. Buddhism, which originated in India in tlie 
Sixth Century B.C. as a sort of Protestant Ref¬ 
ormation against the Hinduism of its day. lias 
largely taken root elsewhere. It claims only 
200,000 followers in its native land, Jain ism, an 
ascetic heresj which originated m the same pt- 
rioct as Buddhism, maintains an influence out of 
proportion to the number (about 1.6 million) 
of its believers. Bv tradition. Christianity was 
brought to India by that doubting apostle, St. 
Thornas; there are now about H.2 million Chris¬ 
tians m the country. There are also some 6.2 mil¬ 
lion Sikhs, who maintain a fierce dislike of 
Moslems, although their religion contains ele¬ 
ments of Mohammedanism as well as Hindu¬ 
ism. and about 100,000 Zoroastrians, or Parsis, 
who are mainly bankets and merchants. 

T hii overwhelminglv dominant religion of 
India is the Faith which the West calls Hin¬ 
duism and its own 300 million followers call 
Dharma- variously translated as Harmony, Or¬ 
der, and Law, Hinduism is the alb pervasive tact 
ol Indian life, and its teachings far transcend 
traditional religious areas. Iris simultaneously a 
theology, a philosophy, a social system and a 
way of life. The scriptures of Hinduism are so 
abundant and complex diat young Hindus have 
traditionally had little time to study anything 
else. Irs gods art equally abundant. Though the 
popular figure of >30 million is not the result 
of an actual count but intended to suggest 
infinity, the Hindu pantheon in fact contains 
literally hundreds of different deities and semi- 
deities Images of them, often many-limbed and 
animabl'aced. abound in temples and roadside 
nooks. A popular god such as Shiva may appear 
in a thousand guises. Almost every act and 
waking hour of the pious Hindu Involves a 
ritual of some sort, to a degree which has made 
some western observers call India a "nation of 
priests." The West's nearest approach to a soci¬ 
ety like India's was medieval Chris tendom, when 
all life revolved around the common faith and 


the Church stoutly supported the socioeconomic 
system of feudalism that so strongly resembles 
Hinduism’s casct system. 

Hinduism lias not, of course, been the sole 
influence in Indian history. On the contrary, 
many observers believe that India's centuries of 
poverty, invasions, war, flood and famine may 
be responsible for the national tendency to 
despair of this world and seek happiness else¬ 
where. But Hinduism has unquestionably been 
the major influence in the shaping of Indian 
thought. As such, it may rightly claim major 
responsibility for both India's glory and its 
misery. If has advanced its people's spiritual 
growth while retarding their material progress. 
Irs multiplicity nf castes and sects has been 
jl 11 | remains profoundly divisive. Yet it es doubt¬ 
ful that India—divided also by language and 
race and tradition and, until very recent times, 
by political separation into %2 principalities 
could have emerged as a nation without the 
unifying bond of a common religion. 

The question of whether Hinduism is in fact 
a common religion comes naturally to West¬ 
erners eon fronted by Hinduism's extraordinary 
variety of beliefs, practices and gods, its tol¬ 
erant conviction that all religions are essentially 
llie same and irs eclectic tendency to absorb [he 
ideas, beliefs and spiritual heroes of other and 
far different faiths 

EARING Hinduism fiercely condemned 
often by Hindus themselves as a super- 
srscEous and backward escapism, and hearing it 
as ardently championed by both eastern and 
western intellectuals. Westerners may under¬ 
standably have less trouble in making up their 
minds about Hinduism than in simply under¬ 
standing i[. One American scholar has asserted 
flatly that 'Hinduism is the most confused, 
confusing and distinctive of all the world's re¬ 
ligions." It has no founder., no central author¬ 
ity or organization, no fixed creed. 

If Hinduism seems less a single religion than 
a sort of theological grab bag of beliefs and 
practices from which the individual can select 
whatever suits him. the impression is in large 
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measure correct. Often considered mysrically 
impractical, Hinduism is supremely realistic 
in its recognition that people are different not 
only individually but at different stages ot their 
1 tvts and t h at t h-ey 11 1 ere U >re need <1 i fferent wa ys 
of approachitig God. In the millenniums of its 
existence. Hinduism lias devised ways for all 
manner of men. at all ages and at all levels. 
It offers that which its followers believe is 
best suited to a man s station in life. The illir- 
erare peasant, Ending most of the color and 
drama of his life in ceremonies, processions and 
festivals celebrating his favorite religious myths, 
may seem — or actually may be—idolatrous of 
his household and village gods The intellectual 
Hindu, on the other hand, is a firm believer 
in monotheism. To him, Hinduism's hundreds 
of dissimilar god-images are but symbols of the 
countless aspects and infinite power of the sin¬ 
gle God or Supreme Reality, winch or whom 
he calls Brahman or Brahma. He is confident 
that in God's own good rime, in rhis life or in 
some future incarnation, every human being 
will eventually pur away childish things anil 
know the boundless and eternal joy of union 
with Truth. A conviction of man's ultimate 
nature and destiny provides the basic unity 
within Hinduism’s bewildering divers it y 

T HE origins of Hinduism aFe lost in pre¬ 
history Certainly it is a very old religion. 
Elements of it were brought to India us a form 
of primitive nature worship bv the Aryan in 
vaders who began surging in from the northwest 
a hour the middle of the second millennium 
13. C (See Chapter 3, i Irs earliest expression is 
m the font collections of sacred hymns and 
prayers and ancient magic runes and spells called 
the Vedas. Hindus believe that the Vedas, trans¬ 
mitted orally from generation to generation, 
have existed always: western scholars concede 
that some of their contents arc ai least -1,000 
years old. 

The most famous and poetic of the four, the 
Rig-Veda, reached final form in the Eighth Cen¬ 
tury' b.C. Its mantra\ (stanzas of praise) are ad¬ 
dressed mainly to such nature deities as Indru. 


gt>d of storms and war; Agni, got! of fire; and 
Soma, god of the intoxicating juice which the 
Aryans squeezed from rhe soma plant. 

We haw drunk Soma and become 
immortal; 

We have attained the light, the gods 
discovered, 

Winn eat! hostility nou do against as? 

And uhat, immortal god, the spiff of 
mortals? 

The Rig-Veda contains intimations, however, 
that something more than flights of intoxica¬ 
tion is required to explain the universe and 
shape men's destiny. Vanina, originally god of 
the sky, has become [he keeper of universal 
order, moral as well as physical, 

// we have stmedagaimt the mart who 
lores ns L have ever wronged a brother f 
friend or comrade, 

The neighbor ever with its. or a stranger, 

O Variaia, remove from as t he¬ 
ir espass. 

[fur, as gamester A v cheat at play, ham 
cheated, done wrong it# wittingly or 
nrtned of purpose, 

Cast ail these sins away like loosened 
fetters Y and. Vat ana, let m he thint 
oun beloved. 

The Rig-Veda reaches its philosophical peak 
in the ” Hymn of Creation/' which contains the 
first mention of a universal spirit. 

Then there a as neither ttfiftg nor 

non-hetttg: 

Tkert urn no air, nor firmament 
beyond a, 

Was there a stirring? Where? Beneath 
a hat cover? 

Was there a great abyss of unpfnmhed 
water? 

t here was no death nor anything 
immortal; 

Nor any sign dividing day from night. 

That One 'Thing, in the stillness, breathed 
quiescent; 
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No .second thing existed whatsoever. 

Darkness was hidden in a deeper 
darkness; 

This All was as a sea u about 
dimensions: 

The nid still heldcunformed tithat was 
potential, 

l .'mil the power of Warmth pr&dttted 
the sole One _ . . 

IFAfj truly hunt's, and who can here 
declare it? 

Wh&ttie It was kftrn, and how this world 

was fashioned? 

‘The gods came later than the earth V 
creation: 

Who know'- 'he7/ ml of what tht world 
Isas issued? 

Whether he made ihe warld o r did not 
make it. 

He knows whence this creation came, he 
only 

Who in the highest heaven guards and 
watches; 

knows indeed, hut then, perhaps, 
lie knows not* 

The fundamental tenets of Hinduism rook 
shape during; the three or four centuries a her 
about 800 B.C They were set down in a series 
of treatises called the Upanhbads. The Upani- 
shads 3ef( some great issues unsettled. The 
individual Hindu is still fret to decide whether 
he he Sieves the one Supreme Reality is an im¬ 
personal essence or spirit, hence to be called 
Brahman (neuter), or a personal God, hence to 
be called Brahma (masculine). Similarly the be¬ 
liever may decide dial the world is one aspect 
of Brahman or Brahma, or that it is simply Its 
or His creation or he may remain undecided. 

In either case, the devout Hindu regards the 
visible world as maya. Like the English word 
"magic,” the Sanskrit maya is often translated 
as "illusion/ and many a Westerner has con¬ 
cluded therefrom that the Hindu believes the 
visible world to be a nonexistent hallucination. 

What the l Eindu actual!v means is that the 
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world is not simply what it seems to the hu¬ 
man senses a view with which 20th Century 
western Scientists wholly agree. (Although the 
Greek philosopher Democritus es generally cred¬ 
ited with originating the concept of the atom. 
Hindu thinkers preceded him. I 

S INCE the visible world includes human be- 
mgs, it follows logically that they tots are not 
what they seem. Each man thinks of himself as 
a separate and unique i ndividual, and each man 
is obsessed with his personal Opinions, desires, 
pleasures, pains, fears and frustrations. This pre¬ 
occupation wirh rhe outer self, says Hindu phi¬ 
losophy, is the true source of all human evil 
and misery. Buried deep within every human 
being, under many layers, ls each man's rrue 
Self. That Sel f is Atman, the omnipresent, uni¬ 
versal soul 

Here again devout Hindus may differ in pre¬ 
cise interpretation. One, coldly intellectual, may 
consider himself no more truly individual than 
"a drop of spray cast up by a breaking ocean 
wave." Another, more warm-hearted, may in¬ 
cline toward rhe Christian view of the imma¬ 
nent God or Atman as a universal, ubiquitous 
spirit, within and yet distinct horn the human 
person Yet both believers agree char eternal 
union with God or Atman is the supreme goal 
and destiny of human beings. 

Hindus call such mystical union i amadhi or 
moksha. Another name, used in the Upanishads 
and adopted by Buddha, is nirvana. Because 
nirvana literally means “to extinguish" nr 'To 
blowout," many Westerners have supposed ihar 
the despairing goal of the Hindu and his Bud¬ 
dhist cousin is the cessation of existence, a 
descent into unknowing, unfeeling blackness. 
Rather, what is to be extinguished is only the 
false self which concentrates on the world and 
[lie flesh. In rhe Upanishads, nirvana is defined 
as rhe srate of ecstasy attained when the true 
Self finally realties its identity with Atman. 
Buddha, who resisted metaphysical discussion 
in Ins absorption with problems of the here 
and now, consistently described the state of 
nirvana as ' irmomprehensible, indcscribable. 
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inconceivable, unutterable. ’ His only affirma¬ 
tive definition: ”j S/rvana is bliss." 

11n 1 l kc the judaeo-Christian paradise, mrrarta 
can be- achieved in chi 5 life. Like the IMch and 
14th Century rationalists tsi rbe West -among 
them the signers of the Declaration of inde¬ 
pendence— hi mJu.s believe rhar human life and 
happiness are governed by u natural moral law, 
inherent in human nature They agree that a 
man's every thought and act shapes his charac¬ 
ter, and they believe also in total free wall; for 
the pious Hindu there is no such thing as acci¬ 
dent or chance. Hut Hindu belief goes far be¬ 
yond western tuneepts. Karma means "deeds" 
mental as well as physical. The Law of Karma 
- impersonal, inexorable, self-enforcing—holds 
every human being ro unforgiving account for 
everyone of his earthly deeds, After death the 
soul may dwell for a time in a heaven or hell 
Then it will be reborn according to the sum of 
the deeds in all of its previous existences. If the 
balance of these deeds should be evil, the soul 
will be reborn as a member of a lower caste, or 
even as an animal, an insect or a vegetable. If 
the balance should fall toward the good, the 
soul will be reborn m a higher caste, or advance 
toward rhe attain me nr of true hum a nicy. In such 
a stare, the reborn being may fleeting Iy a train. 
ttiwam in brief union with die eternal. Bur 
only final union with God can break the other¬ 
wise endless cycle of birth and rebirth. 

I T was through the precepts of karma and re^ 
incarnation that India's caste system became 
fixed wirhin its dominant religious system, so 
that violations of caste were rankest heresy. By 
die Sixth Century B.C., caste harriers had begun 
ro harden and Hinduism was in a state of de¬ 
cay, Members of its priestly caste, called Brah¬ 
mins, kept most of their wisdom to themselves 
and offered their followers little but empty rit¬ 
ual anti demands for costly sacrifices. In their 
murkc teaching., most humans seemed doomed 
to an endless cycle of reincarnation. 

Two leaders of religious revolt arose wirhi n a 
lew years of each other in this period, each 
offering a clear-cut path to salvation in this 


Isle. The first was the founder of Jainism, Nata- 
purta Vardhsmana, called Mahavira fthe great 
hero) and Jina fthe victor}. He naught rhat rbe 
false self and irs desires can be crushed and 
nirvana at rained by rig hr living and asceticism. 
A major stem in jina r s ethical creed was afwma, 
meaning noninjury to any living creature, His 
present-day followers, naked at clad only in 
loincloth, still wear cloths over their mouths 
lest they accidentally inhale an instu Vegetar¬ 
ians, thev avoid injury to living vegetables by 
waiting unril someone else has cooked them, 
then beg for rbe leftovers. 

T HE second and greater of die rebel leaders 
was Si dd hart ha Gautama, called Buddha 
1 the enlightened one), one of the great spiritu¬ 
al leaders of all time Legend says chat he was the 
son of a king of a state in northern India and 
rhar he was sheltered from all sight of human 
misery until earh manhood. When hu encoun¬ 
tered il ;jr last, lie abandoned his wealth, wife 
and child, and went wandering in search of en¬ 
lightenment Alter learning all he could from 
Hindu holy men. he trial asceticism going 
unwashed until the dirt fell from him in rakes, 
almost dying of starvation Meditating under 
the Bo tree, he found what he seeking All 
life, he realized, involves suffering. The cause 
pt suffering es desire. When desire is quenched, 
suffering ceases and the soul achieves nirvana. 
For attainment of this end, Buddha prescribed 
a high ethical code, bur without mention of 
a deity—placed his main reliance on medita¬ 
tion and mental self-discipline rather than on 
asceticism. He retained many doctrines of Hin¬ 
duism. Founding an order of monks, he sec an 
example of serene wisdom and compassion 
throughout his life. Buddhism flourished in 
Ind ia for a thousand years after Ins death. 

Then Hinduism began to display irs eclectic 
genius. Hindus have long believed that God 
periodically comes to earth in the form of a 
human person, culled an avatar. Many Hindus 
accept Jesus Christ and Mohammed as such. 
In the Bhag&varf-Giia, a brief religious classic 
which some 2,000 years ago was made parr of 
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rhe enormous religious epic called the 
hhiratet. one such avatar^ Krishna. declaims 
these lines r a his suffering human companion: 

IIY wr{ gMtdmy\ j-tYi U'i u f aA , 

Whtn evil inifeii u- r, 

1, tfidkf rftysdf a imh 
hi eiwry age I wwf hack 
7 Vj ikhver the holy, 

Ttt tfei'my the ntr af the sinner. 

Ttt establish the rightevus. 

Buddha was enshrined as an avatar in the 
Hindu pantheon as odd a development as 
Mar*in Luther’s sanctification by the Roman 
Catholic Church would be -and his doctrine 
of die quenching of desire came to be adopted 
as a Hindu tenet. Jainism's ahmua was also ab¬ 
sorbed. Tims the two prutestanr heresies, far 
from injuring Hinduism, reformed and clari¬ 
fied and strengthened it 

Jn his superb work. The ft&Pi 0 / Man, 
Professor Hus ton Smith of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology writes: "If we were to 
lake Hinduism as a whole hs vast literature, 
its opulent art, ics elaborate rituals, its sprawling 
folkways if we were to take this enormous 
outlook m its enrireiy and epitomize ir in a 
single, centra] affirmation we would find it say¬ 
ing toman: 'You can have what you want.' " 
Hinduism, which insists on assaying human 
nature not only for what it could be but for 
what it is, lists the primary wants of ordinary 
man as pleasure and worldly success— wealth, 
fame, power. Jr declares chat, taken honestly 
and m moderation and with due regard for the 
rights of others, rhere is nothing whatever 
wrong with these objectives. They are as de¬ 
sirable for most adults as toys ate for most chil¬ 
dren. But m time such desires, like toys, are 
outgrown if not m one lifetime, then in some 
future incarnation. Sooner or later, in this or 
some future incarnation, a mart finds himself 
res dess and unsatisfied. 

He then proceeds to another objective the 
satisfaction of service to his community and 
fellow men. This is a nobler and more mature 
desire, yet in rime man discovers that it tuO is 


nor enough. As long a,s a human hting's rrue 
identity remains buried anil unrealized, as, long 
as he wanders through the world like a king 
stricken with amnesia wandering through his 
kingdom, his dissatisfaction and disquietude 
will continue 

Man's final desire springs from his posses¬ 
sion of 9 divine and immortal soul. Thai soul, 
which is the true person, will never be satisfied. 
Hinduism says, with less than three ultimate 
attainments. The first ls infinite existence, eter¬ 
nal life. The only man who truly welcomes 
mortal death is the one who is confident chat 
he ls only passing tin ro a higher stage of life. 
Second, the soul desires infinite knowledge. 
Mystery tantalizes a man. ignorance gnaws at 
him, lack of understanding frustrates him, dis¬ 
covery exhilarates him. Third, the soul looks 
for infinite joy that happiness, far beyond the 
pleasures afforded by gratification of the senses, 
that comes with full realization of the true Self. 

These ultimate objectives, Hinduism says, 
can be attained only through union with God- 

T HERE stre different ways to attain this di¬ 
vine union. Hinduism divides people into 
four basic types: reflective, emotional, active 
and experimental. To each of these groups 
Hinduism offers a technique a yoga for ap* 
pfoaching God. Since few people are exclusive¬ 
ly of one type, the techniques may be combined 
according to individual preference. 

"Yoga,' deriving from the same root as the 
English "yoke." carries the same double mean¬ 
ing: to harness or discipline (under the yoke), 
and to unite (yoke with). The word is loosely 
applied ro any pregram or technique which 
leads toward the union with God. More spe¬ 
cifically. and as it is generally understood in 
[he West, yoga refers to a Technique of physical 
and mental self-discipline achieved through var¬ 
ious exercises and postures. The practitioner 
is called a yogi There are several types of such 
yogas, including one, hatha yoga^ which con¬ 
centrates, tor all practical purposes, solely on 
physical culture. India is full of showmen 
yogis who delight their audiences with such 









astonishing feats as bringing up their ijjc.es- 
tmcs. poppi ng out their eyeballs and ml ling 
them on their checks, and, apparently through 
power m stop or slow their heartbeats and 
breathing, allowing themselves to be buried 
alive. Hut the original ;uid Still primarv purpose 
of such mastery of the body is nor to attract 
attention but to banish the distractions of habit 
and desire that interfere with the possibility 
of divine communion, 

Less well-known are the notiphysieal yogas. 
The Wav o I Knt]wledg f.. known as jnana yoga , 
is intended for practitioners who are primarily 
reflective Its disciples seek their idennrv with 
,-f tman through pure reason The student be¬ 
gins with a perusal of Hin¬ 
du scriptures and other 
religious lore. This stage 
ss followed by prolonged 
meditation on the lessons 
learned. Eventually, the 
student begins to concen¬ 
trate solely on the identi¬ 
ty of the eternal Spirit and 
the true Self; u.s a means 
to that end he is en¬ 
couraged to think of him¬ 
self in rhe third person. 

The Way of Love, nr 
bhaktt yoga, for persons 
who are primarily emo¬ 
rions I, is by far the most 
popular of the yoga techniques. To a degree it 
resembles Christ can practice. To men who are 
unable to grasp or be satisfied with abstract 
concepts, if otters rhe aids of image, ritual, re¬ 
petitive prayer and devotion to a favorite avatar 
or some other more humanly understandable 
manifestation of the Supreme Reality. Of the 
many gods in the Hindu pantheon, three are 
held universally supreme; Brahma, the Creator; 
Vishnu, the Preserver; and Shm, the De¬ 
stroyer. The followers of Shiva and Vishnu 
form the largest of the Hindu sects. As a coun¬ 
ter to possible accusations of idolatry and 
polytheism the following invocation is ottered 
by priests in the temples which are dedicated 


to them and to the numberless other gods 
who represent the varying attributes of the 
Absolute in Hindu theology: 

0 famh /urgin' three sins that are due to 
my human hmnatmm: 

Thirtt art everywhere, hut / worship you here; 

Thou art without form, hut I worship you in 
thetiforrm; 

i hm medeit no praise t yet t offer you 
these prayers and salutations. 

Lord, furghe three sins that are dm to 
my ha-man limitations. 

The Way of Work, or karma yaga, is for 
those who are primarily active It assures its 
followers that they need 
not abandon the world in 
Order m find (kid. The 
only change required is 
one of mental attitude 
Whether the work of the 
fo 11 ower by s i nip le man u y I 
labor or high political 
leadership, he must forget 
all thought of himself, 
caring nothing for person¬ 
al success or failure bur 
seeking only to serve God 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, the 
dedicated little man whose 
abhorrence of self, success 
and violence was finally to 
set India on [he road to independence (see 
Chapter 5}, was the country's greatest exemplar 
of the Way of Work. 

The Way of Mystical Experience (rajah >*?- 
ga ) appeals to those who are primarily experi¬ 
mental. Like the Way of Knowledge,, [t is 
open only ro the few who have rhe capacity 
and die will for it. Ir.. too, sometimes employs 
physical techniques, Anyone may learn some 
of the elementary exercises and postures as an 
aid to health and meditation. But the would- 
be yogL normally begins his training in early 
youth and spends years in mastering the nec¬ 
essary disciplines. He musr begin with five 
desire-killing vows and five self-disciplinary 


THE SACRED COW 

The Hindu veneration (o« the lciw 
dates back at least 3.000 years and 
may have originated partly as a prae- 

lical measure la prated I he: -supply 

ol milk,. Eventually Ihe custom be¬ 
came In-grained In religions tradltion. 
Cpws are nut actually worshiped as 
deities in India and many of them are 
npl s specially well treated. In prac¬ 
tice the veneration takes Ihe form oF 
»n absolute prohibition against kill¬ 
ing a cow. The animat's products are 
often u*ed in Hindu religious litOs- 
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rules: to abstain from harming any living thing, 
from deceit. thef'r, greed and unchastity; to 
study. to pray, to practice cleanliness, calm 
ami mortification. In western eves, some of the 
vogL's postures and exercises such as learning 
to breathe in one nostril and our the other 
seem freakish. But all of them are the product 
of many centuries of experiment and experi¬ 
ence. All of the physical techniques, yogis be¬ 
lieve, lead toward rbe self-mastery required luf 
union with God. 

M ASTERY nf the body and of its distract¬ 
ing desires for a drink, a cigarette, a 
stretch or even ;i scratch is only a step toward 
mastery of the mind, Fond of merapbor and 
simile. Hindus compare the tendency of the 
undisciplined mind to leap from one rhoughr 
or memory or sensation to another, to a craved 
monkey leaping around its cage. L?nsatisfied, 
they move toward sharper definition by com¬ 
paring the undisciplined mind to a crazed, 
drunken monkey leaping around its cage; a 
crazed, drunken, monkey wtrh Sr. Vitus' dance; 
a crazed, drunken monkey with St. Vitus' dance 
that lias just been stung by a wasp. 

As a step toward mind control, the appren¬ 
tice yogi practices concentration on a single 
thought or mental image The final step is to 
banish all thought as well as all sensation and, 
thus free of all earthly bonds, to wait for the 
Atmtftr ro make itself known. Mot every as¬ 
pirant attains die goal of mystical union, and 
tht attempt—especially foF those who try with¬ 
out a teacher—involves danger of physical or 
psychic injury But those who succeed insist, 
like mystics everywhere, that die mystical ex¬ 
perience is one of incomparable ecstasy. 

T h ere was ne i th er de fi a ri cv nor arrug an ce i n 
rht message which the Indian holy men sent 
m Alexander the Great. All mystics agree that 
rhe mystical union cannot be adequately de¬ 
scribed; ir must be experienced. One who has 
nor experienced ir may reasonably doubt its re¬ 
al is v How does it differ from an hallucination? 

Except perhaps to leave him more addled 
than before, an hallucination or a delusion does 


not change trs victim In all times and coun¬ 
tries, mystics and rho.se acquainted with them 
have testified that rhe mystical experience 
seems to transform [lie character of one who 
has undergone ir. The genuine mystic indis¬ 
putably possesses a mate]dess serenity anti wis¬ 
dom., and an overflowing compassion and a 
dedication to good works 

A westerner visited one of India's greatest 
modern yogis, Sri Ramana Makars hi, shortly 
before Sri Ramana's death in 1950. Sri Ka- 
mana would have looked like a superior hu¬ 
man being in any surround mgs," he wrote. 
Tie hail rhe quietly assured look of a man 
who has experienced a great deal and thought 
everything through ro a final, unshakable con¬ 
clusion Even an unbeliever could see that lie 
possessed a sorr of personal serenity that ih 
rare even in die con tempi arive Orient. " Said 
one of Sri Ramana's disciples, a former profes¬ 
sor of English literature; "You can attain peace 
merely by being near him," 

T HE approach to such serenity is of course 
nor easy. For the male Hindu with the will 
and means, life is divided into four stages. 
First, beginning with the rite of initiation be¬ 
tween the ages of eight anti 12 and lasting by 
tradition for *2 years, comes lift as a student. 
With marriage, the student becomes a house¬ 
holder, enjoying the pleasures of the senses 
and of family life, seeking worldly success and 
serving his community and fellow* men. At any¬ 
time after the birth of hrs first grandchild he 
k free to cast off these pleasures and responsi¬ 
bilities and, after providing tor his wife if she 
does not care ro come with him, retire ro the 
forest in search of enlightenment. When this 
quest lias succeeded, he enters (us final earthly 
state as a .lattnyajtn or holy man;, a homeless 
beggar possessing nothing but a loincloth and 
an alms bow-1 "Taking no thought of the fu¬ 
ture and looking with indifference upon the 
present?" says one Hindu rext. the sattnyasm 
"Jives identified wilh rhe eternal Self and be¬ 
holds nothing else?' Many Hindus find it dif¬ 
ficult to believe rhar Christian missionaries. 









enjoying Such I usuries as shoes and houses and 
regular meals, can be genuine holy men. 

From the sublime expression ot religion in 
the lives of genuine yogis and samyasim to 
rhai same religion's expression in ihe present- 
day caste system is a lung step downward 
The Sanskrit word for caste is varm i meaning 
”color," and die system presumably originated 
with the ancient Aryans’ conquest of the sub¬ 
continent's black-skinned aborigines and dark- 
complexioned DravEdians. Division of labor, 
sanitation and other factors may also have 
been involved. The system divides Hindus into 
four major castes. In descending order* they are: 
Brahmins, priests and intellectuals: Kshacriyas, 
aristocrats and warriors* Vaishyas, merchants 
and Farmers; Shudras, menials The tour castes 
arc in turn divided into some 3,000 siibcastes, 
each with its own status, traditions, rules and 
regulations. The most stringent caste rules pro 
hi bit marriage, dining or other social contact 
outside one’s caste. Technically outside the 
caste system altogether (though they have 
formed castes of their own) are some X> million 
ou (castes or Untouchables, whose very shadow 
may defile a caste Hindu. 

ALTHOUGH divisive and depressing to 
A non-Hindus, the caste system ls neither 
senseless nor wholly Cruel. Even before un- 
touchability was outlawed in 19 -*m. Untouch¬ 
ables were nor slaves, and those Untouchables 
who renounced the world for Go d were re 
vered, like all saniiyasim. as above caste. Caste 
privileges entail comparable responsibilities. 
Punishment for a crime is far heavier for a 
member of a high caste than for a low-caste or 
outcasts. Each caste and subcaste may freely 
make its own rules and each has its own 
sphere of work in which outsiders may not com¬ 
pete. Like medieval feudalism, the Caste Sys¬ 
tem makes for a srablri, orderly society. 

Also hke feudalism, however, it makes for a 
static society By requiring every man to re¬ 
main in the station and occupation to which 
he is born, it dams the upward flow of talent. 
And by fencing off Indians from each other* it 


often impedes social and economic progress. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, a non- 
praCticing Brahmin, and other politicians, in¬ 
tellectuals and businessmen who are striving to 
lead India out of its ancient poverty have ex¬ 
cellent practical reasons for seeking to modern¬ 
ise not only the caste system but the religion 
in which u is embedded, Hinduism holds that 
world progress is both improbable and evanes¬ 
cent, Even if the w r orld should become a much 
better place than it has always been, which he 
doubts, the pious Hindu believes thar it would 
only have ro be done all over again. His reli¬ 
gion teaches that rhe universe irstlf periodical¬ 
ly dies and is feincarnated to repeat the whole 
cycle of its previous existences. 

S PECIFIC obstacles to progress a bn u nd in 
1 Imdu practice ami belief. Ahfsrm, [fie re¬ 
spect ior life, is carried in what westerner s cun 
stiler wasteful and destructive extremes in the 
special protection afforded to cows and to mon¬ 
keys, Efforts to control India's burgeoning 
population Ure hampered by the Hindu’s be¬ 
ll el that his soul is likely to remain in a hell 
indefinitely unless he leaves children to pray 
for his swift reincarnation. 

Today, caste lines are weakening under the 
necessities of independence and of modern 
transportation and industry, the impact of 
education, the laws against untouchabiliry- 
the reservation of certain government jobs 
for Untouchables, the rebellion of some wom¬ 
en against the ancient bonds of Their inferior 
status. Nevertheless millions of Hindus Still 
cling stubbornly to rhe caste system and to 
their religion as a whole 
Thus one of the great human experiments 
of history proceeds, If India can find a way to 
attain a fair degree of material prosperity and 
equality of Opportunity without loss of US 
spiritual riches, it is conceivable that at least 
to the extent of teaching lessons that may be 
applied to western conditions and beliefs the 
21st Century possibility which Arnold Toynbee 
suggested in 1952 may come to pass: "India 
the conquered will conquer its conquerors " 









5 UFPPLF YOGI folds up Ills 
legs and stands on his hands 
m ii J emu i iscra r ion £ >f :t yc 

fXJSTUIL'. Sufh XOrtLUHtS fK- 

erases =i re believed [O help 
keep a yogi free of disease. 


The Countless Faces of Piety 


fti Hinduism there arc no universal rules for the orthodox A Hindu's caste, 
his region, the star under which fie was born, the sea he chooses and the 
god he favors all combine to shape die rules he follows Ef a Brahmin he 
must study [he Vedas; if a member of a low caste he is forbidden tn read 
them, N he worships Vishnu he may ear meat, but if he worships Shiva he 
considers earing meat a sin. In the Carnatic region a lower-caste Sudra 
drinks liquor, bur a Brahmin may not In actual practice, tin- religion that 
binds a subcontinent may be as unique to an individual Hindu his lace. 


CASTE initiate, a boy pen 
(rums with Ins father the sii- 
ired thread! eemnuny i r($bf) 
which will confirm him as j 
full-fledged member ui one 
of the three bighesr 01^1^ 


















HlNDL ' OhhSI KX)T, kiimsm ixuis worldly attachments 


FHKVKJNI FILE, Jains mount 
die toulv hill of ViiidJiyagifr 
ififn m pay homage to an 
iih.il enshrined on the hilJ- 
top, The Jains forbid- 
iL lii m kill any Jiving thing 


ANOINTED IDOL, [he S7- 
foot-high sprue of the Jain 

god Giitmates-wiirit l u/.'^u r/Jt-J 

receives a vegerarian's trU.1 - 
nte of vermilion* oil, pop* 
pies and inched bananas. 






















[.] 1 : E= 1.1K E F] C3 E IKES. muJlI- 
cplnred statues illustrate 
episodes in the lift of rbc 
HinilLL ^oJ Shiva tjn this 
Madras to-wet Mourned 
4in 3 temple gate, it dts- 
pliiys HotJi tepf-esemairioFiK 
of the deary. ot h lh kins¬ 
men in id of Other ^ods 




































HOPEFUL PILOJUM.S ‘"ade in ihe Ganges (fefi). Believ¬ 
ers in rrincanration, marv Hindus CQine here ro dit in 
hopes of attaining highef sracus in their future fives 


SACRED RIVER, the Games 
is believed by many Hindus to be 
a goddess , The river is said 
to bring purity, wealth and fertility 
to those who bathe in it 
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MASS IMMl'kilONK reach a peak during rht celebration lhauglir hv many Hindus to lx.- the luilitsi place ml rhc 

of the ritual oi K«mbh WtU, when four million bathers world. Ac one Kmbh Mtia TOO persons tH*re crashed to 

crowd tilt juncture of the Ganges and Jumna Jlivas. death when the Siena] was sounded to start the bathing. 











NON HINDU SECTS claim more than 54 million followers 



prepare holy wa¬ 
ter [fefz) to mi cme font 
men into rheir sect. Sikh¬ 
ism has some 6.2 mil [loo 
adherents. concentrated 
primarily in. the Punjab. 


CHRISTIANS attend serv¬ 
ices bare ton r [apposite ), 
following Indian Custom, 
Many of India's 8.2 nub 
lion Christians come from 
the Untouchable ranks 
















































regal toss fl rJu- win re 
m.irbk-d Tuj Mahal we;irt an 

tiru if iUrt&^l hiegUil 

in SMfl, The ^4vt-ocir-huili 
T'iij wU a Mogul ruler's me¬ 
morial m his (■avtifire wiFt 



The 

Half-Forgotten 

Past 


T l iERK is itrcle Indian political history I hat 
is innately felt or systematically ordered 
by Indians Themselves. Specific names, places, 
dates, epochs line! empires which ihe world and 
the Indians know of that history have gener¬ 
ally been recorded by foreign observers or dug 
up. long afterward, by foreign scholars. One- 
sicricus. thit young officer who accompanied 
Alexander the Great to India, was one of the 
first chroniclers of Indian actual sty, and Lt re¬ 
mained for l L >th Century European scholars., 
for example., to piece together something of 
tlie story of Ashoka. ancient India’s greatest 
emperor, who reigned from 273 :o 232 B.C. 


The Indian past conforms to Matthew Arnold's 
celebrated image of 

. . . t&fkling plain, 

S?£ i-p. f with aiK/timt tfhirtitfis &f struggle dnd 

IP'Afft' ignorant itrmks dash hy night, 

Out of the togged and halt-forgotten Indian 
past, phantoms of civilizations, men and em¬ 
pires arise, like misted plains, peaks anti pla¬ 
teaus. Indian history- is punctuated by these 
high points;, indeed, they supply one of the 
few- real dues to an understanding of the na¬ 
tion's early days For while western history 
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generally appear? ro observers as linear — a more 
or less purposeful progression from Greece an*! 
Rome and the founding of Christianity down 
to the present day rhe Indian story is cyclical. 
Chaos and order alternate with striking regu¬ 
larity, and in the recurring fluctuations from 
one to the other the same figures seem to re¬ 
appear in the same roles. 

T HE oldest civilization of India was the Dra- 
vidian. Its unity rested on language rather 
than race. Dr a vidian civilization embraced the 
original mhabitants of India, black-skinned 
people similar to African Negroes. Some nf 
them were small, primitive forest dwellers; oth¬ 
ers were taller and more progressive denizens of 
the plains. With them mingled the Veddids and 
the Mehnids. who came along later. The Vfed- 
dids came from lands to rhe north of India, and 
some of them were rather light-skinned with 
curly hair. The M elan ids were u brown people 
whose exact geographic origin is still unsettled - 
One of the finest monuments of the ancient 
civilization is a city recently uncovered bv ar¬ 
chaeologists at Mnhcrnjo-Dam in the Indus 
Valley in northwest India. Mohenjo-Daro was a 
city with wide streets, public baths and several - 
storied houses complete with bathrooms. Its 
citizens left behind splendid pottery, bronze 
tools, silver beakers and gold jewelry. They 
also handed down a handsome picture script 
that to this day has defied deciphering. 

The Aryans poured into India a bo Lit 2000 
B.C., defeating rhe ancient Dravidian civiliza¬ 
tion anti making the most las ring imprint of any 
race on the country. They probably originated 
in central Europe and entered Asia by way of 
Persia. They were tall and fair, racially arrogant, 
heroically warlike and Cunning in their infiltra¬ 
tion of the advanced Dravidian civilization, 
The Aryans Continued to penetrate Indian life, 
thought and literature for a millennium known 
as rhe Vedic period, whose hymns and other 
sacred writings are called the Vedas. 

The most profound Aryan impact on Indian 
life took place m two domains; language and 
rhe caste system. Today Dravidian languages.— 


Telugu, Kanarese. Malay slam and Tamil ate 
spoken only in the southernmost part of In¬ 
dia. Aryan languages, derived from the same 
source as Sanskrit, are used in all the rest of 
the country, 

India's caste system obtained religious sanc¬ 
tion under the Aryans and may have been 
based initially on color and race The Aryans 
resisted in remarriage, and in Sanskrit the word 
for color and caste is the same, vartfa. But in 
rime rhe Aryans inevitably intermingled with 
the Indian peoples they conquered. I hen caste 
became based on social position as well as race 
[see Chapter 2), Today India's caste system 
testifies to a popular instinct for social immo¬ 
bility and rigidity that is unmatched in any 
other civilization. 

As Aryan power in northern India waned, it 
receded to the east. The Persians do minaret! 
northwest India, exacting immense tribute and 
raising Indian Levies for their wars against the 
Greeks. When rhe Greeks overcame the Per¬ 
sians. Alexander the Great bore the borders oi 
his empire deep into India until his, wearied 
troops refused to cross the River Eeas. 

T HE first great identifiable personage in In¬ 
dian political history is rhe emperor Chan* 
dragupta Maurya. He was a military leader 
in rhe Kingdom of Magadha on the Ganges 
in eastern India. Magadha was consolidating 
and expanding its power in north central India 
while the northwest was crumbling before the 
Greek invaders. Chandragupta, advised by a 
Brahmin named Chanakya. who is often called 
the Indian Machiavelli. .shrewdly exploited this 
situation to establish his own power. 

Chandragupta went to Alexander the Great 
while he was still in India, probably in }2^ 
B.C., and urged him to invade Magadha. de¬ 
pose the king and leave Chan drag upta in con¬ 
trol. This plan came to naught Bur a tier Alex¬ 
ander diet I, Chand ragupta took a different tack 
to achieve his ambition. He incited a popular 
uprising in rhe Punjab, expelled rhe Greeks 
and used his Punjab allies to Overrun Magadha 
and to install himself as king. 








He Jit I nor res* (in his laurels. When Alex¬ 
ander's successor in Asia. Seleucus N'icator, 
tried to reconquer the Hun jab, Qian drag tip ta 
defeated him and pushed Magadha's bounda¬ 
ries all die way across northern India to the 
passes of Afghanistan, In return for a Greek 
promise to leave India to him, Chandragupta 
conceded that Persia would be a Greek sphere 
of influence, 

A revealing account of the way Chandra- 
gnpta lived ami reigned was left by Meg as- 
(benes, rhe Greek ambassador at the powerful 
Indian monarch's court in Pataliputra (modern 
Parna*. C hand rag upra was a full-fledged dic¬ 
tator pompous, cruel and constantly fearful 
for his life. When he left the palace. which 
was seldom, he proceeded in great state and 
under elaborate guard As he rode on a I trier 
atop an elephant he was surrounded by a mul¬ 
titude of attendants pulling cages containing 
buffaloes, lions and leopards, or carrying jewel - 
encrusted copper drinking vessels and golden 
goblets. His bodyguard of Amazons held back 
the crowds, and " . . tr was death to come 

inside the line of women. " Bark in rhe palace 
a massive structure of carved wood plated with 
gold and silver Chandragupta reveled among 
slave girls who played music and danced for 
him. But he had all his food tested for poison, 
slept in a different bedroom every mg lit and 
filled the palace and rhe capital with spies to 
protect him from assassination. 

I N bis ruthless ness, Chan drag upta enslaved 
his subjects and executed any enemy rhai 
reared its head. He ruled with a cold efficiency, 
building a network of roads, creating vast irri- 
gation schemes and exploiting the mines and 
forests for the state's benefit. Wirh his huge 
revenues, especially from (he land (all of which 
was owned by the state), he maintained a large 
army complete with chariots and elephants. 

C hand rag upra died or killed him sell about 
208 B.C!. His son Bindusara succeeded him for 
a quarter of a century 1 and enlarged the Maur- 
vaii Empire hy substantial conquests in rhe 
central part of India, 


Bindusara’s son Ashoka, who ascended rhe 
throne in 27R.C, at first behaved like his fa¬ 
ther and grandfather, ruthlessly expanding Ids 
domain, He decided to enlarge his central In¬ 
dian empire and invaded what is now Orissa. 
I heOrissans fiercely stood their ground against 
Ashoka's depredations, and the resulting war 
was terrible. A hundred thousand fell in battle, 
many more died from famine and disease, and 
121,00® prisoners were taken before Ashoka 
gained his awful victory and consolidated his 
vast empire. 

T HEM a great change came over Ashoka, a 
change distantly akin to the later conver¬ 
sion of Haul on the road to Damascus. A cele¬ 
brated Buddhist sage, Upaguptu. won Ashoka s 
confidence and showed lum, the evil of un¬ 
bridled violence. Ashoka was converted to Bud¬ 
dhism, repented of his ambition and cruelty 
and became a ruler of piety and peace. 

Henceforth Ashoka governed according to 
the Buddhist Dharmtf, or Law of Piety. The 
only true victory in that effected by rhe Law," 
he declared. "The conquest of the Law* alone 
is a conquest full of delight " He interpreted rhe 
Law, in terms as simple and popular as those of 
the Ten Commandments, to mean " hearkening 
to elders, reverence to rhe aged, and seemly 
treatment of Brahmins and ascetics, of the poor 
and wretched., yea, even of slaves and servants." 
These precepts were not merely nostrums for 
rhe people, but standards for the government 
itself. Work I must, for the welfare of all the 
folk," Ashoka .said. 

To make known \i\$ principles, Ashoka had 
them engraved, on rocks and pillars throughout 
his kingdom (From these inscriptions scholars 
have reconstructed the story of his feign.) He 
matched his deeds to his words by repealing 
oppressive laws, pardoning prisoners and re¬ 
ducing rhe wanton slaughter of animals for 
sacrifices. On the more positive iide, he pro¬ 
moted the material well-being, health and edu¬ 
cation of his subjects, 

Ashoka s greatest achievement was the wide 
diffusion of Buddhism. He enjoined complete 
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religious tolerance. and even officially sup purr¬ 
ed other setts, but the- bulk of his encourage¬ 
ment went to the propagators of bis own faith. 
I Je him self madea pilgrimage to the Holy Places 
of BuddhEsrn. l ie converted the army of spies 
whom he had inherited into 'Overseers of rhe 
Law." who were required to report on the prog¬ 
ress o t religion in their various districts. Most 
important, be sent Buddhist missionaries to 
the northern most anti southernmost parts of 
India. whrdi lie had not conquered by the 
sword, and to Ceylon and Burma. 

The missionaries not only implanted the or¬ 
derly principles and moral precepts of Bud¬ 
dhism but carried with rbem die culture and 
civilization of Ashoka’s realm. Ash-nka advanced 
Buddhism from the rule of a sect to that of a 
mighty religion. 

After a reign oi more than 40 years. Ash oka 
died in ?.M B.C, For reasons that ate buried m 
obscurity, the Mauryan Empire soon followed 
him to the grave. Its last ruler was assassinated 
in 1>G h C. A reaction to Ash okas rule set in., 
animal sacrifice was revived, the BuddhLscs 
were persecuted ami rhe suheontinenr disinte¬ 
grated into warring stares, beset by invaders 
from Central Asia. 

S O ended one oi the classic cycles of Indian 
history. A people called the Kuslians. part 
of a nomadic horde from China, entered India 
from the northwest sometime in the Second or 
First (!enturi B.C. and began ro dominate the 
country . Gradually they conquered the Punjab. 
Sind and some of central India., and pushed 
ease to take over the northern India area that 
Chandragupta and Magadba had com robed. 

The only Kushan nder about whom much is 
known was Kamshka, who probably occupied 
Ids throne in w4iac is now Peshawar in northwest 
India from lit) to 1&2 A.D. To Kanishka and 
his talk bearded followers, India was merely a 
conquered foreign territory, while Central Asia 
was their homeland.. They hared India's hot di- 
mas e, they stuck to their native padded coats 
and riding boots and they summered in the 
coo let K as h m ir and A fg l la n ist a i \ The K i i$h ans 


felt an affinity for the imperial Romans who 
had penetrated into M\$ Minor, exchanging 
ambassadors wish them, trading with them and 
copying their coinage. 

A special work of Kanishka ~s foreignness 
was hiy tin bracing of Buddhism at a rime when 
Hinduism was vigorously on the rise in India. 
Buddhism seemed relatively simple and direct 
to Kanishka. like a general doctrine of salvation 
in which he could forgive as a secular savior. 
He called a General Council of Buddhists in 
Kashmir and ordered [he conclusions of the 
council to be engraved on copper sheets that 
have yet robe unearthed. But meanwhile Hin¬ 
duism was spinning an intricate web of beliefs 
and social doctrines that reflected native life 
and probably constituted a protest of the In¬ 
dian people against their foreign conquerors. 

ACCORDING to Indian legend, Kanisbka’s 
ii death in ]A2 was resolved by rhe people. 
The story goes that people were saying ro each 
other, in effect. The King is greedy, cruel and 
unreasonable. His campaigns and continued 
conquests have wearied the mass of his servants. 
We must agree among ourselves and get rid of 
hun. After that we may be happy.' Kanishka 
was smothered under a quilt. 

After Kanishka’s death, a feeling possibly 
akin to modern nationalism came info play 
against the invaders, leading to their expulsion 
anti ro rhe establishment of the Hindu Gupra 
[■impire. An Indian leader of obscure origin 
exploited this sen rime nr b\ raking rhe hisrortc 
name or CHandragupta and installing himself 
m the original Chandragupta's erstwhile capi¬ 
tal, Fatal iputra, In one of rhe most dramatic 
manifestations of rhe cyclical effect in Indian 
history, the new 1 Chandragupta'founded a dy¬ 
nasty whose course more or less duplicated that 
of his namesake: the first two emperors were 
conquerors while the third, Qmndragupta IL 
imitated Ash oka by being first a warrior and 
then a man of peace. Cbandragupta conquered 
much of northern India, his son Samudragupta 
extended the empire southward, and Chandra- 
gupta 11, before his conversion to mildness* 






carried Gupta power far into western India, 
Chandragupta [I in his later years was a mod' 
d of | u strcc, mercy and efficient: \ in govern- 
merit. Fa Ilsien, a Chinese pilgrim, has left an 
account of life under rbe ndei. Chimdragupta 
II promoted religious devotion to Hinduism 
just as Asboka had promoted Buddhism. Again 
like Ash oka, Chandragupta II stood for reli¬ 
gious tolerance, And the Brahmins were nota¬ 
bly generous to Buddhist priests. Cbandragupta 
JJ also saw to if that che economy prospered 
and that the people were liberally supplied with 
social services He died in 4 IV after a reign 
of years. 

As che Maury an Empire had fallen soon after 
che death of Ashoka, so Ciupra power dissolved 
after the passing of ([bandrigupia 13. The for¬ 
eign invaders came again, White Huns from 
Central Asia overran northwestern India and 
pressed coward the eastern part. Legend has it 
that a century of sporadic terror ensued. One 
of che Hun chieftains, Toramana, had some of 
che redeeming features of a buccaneer: be was 
A hardy fighter who could be magnanimous. 
Bur his son Mi hi rag ub was a madman of rhe 
same destructive variety as the fabled Artila 
Mi hi rag u la delighted in desecrating religious 
shrines, massacring priests and peaceful citi¬ 
zens, and ware King the death agonies of ele¬ 
phants rhar had been pushed from precipices 
for the gratification of his pleasure 

O NCE more,, the outraged Indian national¬ 
ists reacted. An alliance of Hindu princes 
drove Mibiragula into Kashmir and destroyed 
Hun power m 52H. However, rbe departure of 
rhe Huns did not bring peace and order to 
Ind La. For decades, the manifold Hindu states 
quarreled and fought with each other. 

Order event unity returned to India with rhe 
reign of Harsh a from 6(K? to 647. During Mar¬ 
sha's childhood, three states had do min a red 
rhe Ganges valley. At che age of 16, Harsh a 
was called to the throne of Thanesar, notch 
of modern Delhi, which was vacant because of 
dark incidents of treachery and assassination. 
Skilled in war, l larsha conquered Surrounding 


cern [ones, uniting the con rent ling sovereign¬ 
ties and going on to consolidate much of In¬ 
dia north of the Vindhya Mountains. 

Like Ashuka and Ghandragupta II before 
him, I Lusha was religiously tolerant, merciful 
and competent as a ruler He leaned toward 
Buddhism but did not discriminate against the 
Hindu Brahmins. "In all the highways of rhe 
towns and village.!, throughout India/' one 
memorial ol his reign notes, "be- erected hos¬ 
pices, provided food and drink and stationed 
there physicians with medicines tor travellers 
and poor persons round about, to be given 
without stint.'' And he was "an indefatigable 
worker and the day was too short lor him." 

Hiuen Tsang, a Chinese Buddhist scholar 
who arrived in India in 6>0, was Harsha's lead¬ 
ing eulogist. Hiuen Tsang described the ruler 
thus: "His skill in literature was profound. 
. . . From the time of bis birth to his last 
hour, bis face never crimsoned with anger, 
nor did bis hands ever injure a living thine. 
During the fifty and more years of his reign, 
the wild beasts became familiar W'ith men and 
rhe people did not injure or slay them Such 
were his Jove and humanity.' 

This view o( Harsh a idealized not only him 
but also the relatively tranquil decades that 
Jse dominated. Exaggerated a.s ir was, [he ide¬ 
alization had an undertone of "Let’s enjoy i\ 
while it lasts" — a presentiment that the rel¬ 
atively decent rule nf Harsh a would soon be 
followed by a new night. Indeed this did 
occur, For nearly two centuries after Marsha's 
death, fresh chaos and confusion beset India. 

T HE belligerent Raiputs {"Sons of Kings") 
sprang into prominence in rhe 9rh Cen¬ 
tury. The Rajput rulers were descended from 
Central Asian invaders who had assimilated with 
rhe Hindus. They took on the Hindu faith, in¬ 
vented purely Indian family trees for them¬ 
selves and even claimed ancestral membership 
in [lie Kshatrfya, or warrior, caste. The Raj¬ 
puts provided India with a rough facsimile of 
European feudalism. They were clannish, proud 
and poetic, and they were quite content to rule 
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over limited sovereign!ies, None of rhem real¬ 
ly u spired to a II- Indian power as past emper¬ 
ors had done. Provincial lordship was enough. 

This made the Rajputs relatively easy pick¬ 
ing tor the centralized and disciplined power 
of Islamic leaders when they turned their ac¬ 
quisitive attention toward India its the Mrh 
Century. Mahmud of Ghazni, a Central Asian 
Operating out of Afghanistan, invaded India 
no less than 17 times, routed the Rajputs in 
every raid and carried away immense booty. 
Mahmud's most notorious foray took him 
into the resplendent Hindu temple of Somnath 
There, as elephants trumpeted, dancing girls 
shrieked and Brahmins wailed enTreaties, he 
stalked into the innermost shrine of the tem¬ 
ple. Swinging his heavy mace, he smashed ro 
smichereens the great idol of Shiva and r ' . . . 
out gushed a store of rubies like splinters of 
ice, and emeralds like sprays of myrtle, and 
pearls as big as pigeons' eggs 

r I" , HE Moslem Mu hammed Ghori, who suc- 
i ceeded to power in Afghanistan, was more 
systematic than Mahmud. He was nor conrcnr 
with raids and brigandage, bur stationed his 
general Kud>ud-dm Tbak in Delhi with orders 
to subjugate all of India. Early in the Hth Cen¬ 
tury, Kutb-ud-dm Ibak controlled rhe bulk of 
northern India and proclaimed him seif Sultan 
of Delhi. This was the formal inauguration of 
Moslem rule, which in due course spread over 
mo.st of India and which. with various under¬ 
cuttings, interruptions and alterations, was ro 
last until the 19 th Century. 

The Delhi sultanate, once established, was 
subject to the same intrigue, incompetence, 
civil war and invasion as many previous In¬ 
dian regimes. Resentful Hindu potentates at¬ 
tacked it from within India. Genghis Khan 
threatened it from without* but baited his ad¬ 
vance at the Indus River. Tamerlane was less 
reticent: sweeping down from Samarkand, he 
sacked Delhi in I39B and crippled the sul¬ 
tanate forever. After Tamerlane’s invasion, an 
observer wrote, "For two whole months, not 
a bind moved a wing in the city.” 


Moslem rule flourished under other auspices. 
In 1525, a Moslem descendant of both Gen¬ 
ghis Khan and Tamerlane named Babur came 
out of Kabul in Afghanistan ro confront rhe 
Sultan of Delhi. Their armies faced each other 
on the field of Pam pa i Babur's force was 
only one third the size of the sultan's* but rhe 
invader had a new and dreadful weapon—ar¬ 
tillery. At the first salvo from Babur's side, 
the sultan's elephants turned and ran, tram¬ 
pling troops and spreading panic on their way 
like sultan and 20*000 of his men were slain in 
the battle of Parupat. Babur occupied Delhi 
and in the five succeeding years before his death 
overran most of northern India. 

Babur ’’laid the first stone of the splendid 
fabric" of rhe so-called Mogul Empire, which 
reached irs peak in the reign of Babur'?; grand¬ 
son, the great Akbar. Akbar came to rhe throne 
in D56, when he was only 14. By the time he 
was 55, he had extended his realm to reach 
from the borders of Central Asia to Assam in 
the east, and from rhe Himalayas to the Viu- 
dhya Mountains. After spending the first 2\ 
years of his reign building his empire, Akbar 
devoted the last 28 years ro administering it 
with justice, charity and religious tolerance. 

D URING the reign of Akbahs son Salim, 
a wholly new breed of foreign conquerors 
knocked at India's portals. Britain's envoys 
called ar rhe Mogul court to petition the em¬ 
peror rn allow ships of the Fast India Com¬ 
pany to dock and trade ar Indian ports. One 
of these Englishmen ivas a Captain Hawkins, 
and [here is a legend that he treated .Salim's 
young daughter when she fell sick with a 
fever. The child recovered, and Salim- who 
tailed himself Jahangir, or conqueror of the 
world asked Hawkins to name any reward he 
liked. "I want nothing for myself," Hawkins 
said, "but I beg your majesty to help my 
country in trading with yours." 

Jahangir consented, in probably the most 
momentous bargain in the entire Indian past. 
Forgetful India was now about to embark on 
a very systematic history. 
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A Noble Antiquity Enduring in Stone 


Nothing from the pasr gives as profound ,l n 
explanation of Ehe ways and purposes of the 
ancient Indian peoples as their temples and 
statuary. The grandeur and lavish detail of 
the structures reveal an enduring reverence for 


the Hindu deities, hven oppression of foreign 
powers did not prevent the Indians from build¬ 
ing their shrines. Conquerors could tome, bur 
rhe gods, carved in stone, danced anil held in 
their exotic sway the loyalty of the people. 










HUGE - TEMPLE at EUoTa. Kailasa was 
hewn by Hindus in rlie fith Century out 
of rh-L- jock that originally hi Led the site 


HOLVCAVIT e n a hillside near ihc tempJe 
enshrines Shiva and his courtiers h '*'»■ 
/fr) and the Seven Hindu Mothers { right). 






















STARK SHAPES of an 18 th Century observatory foreshadowed modern design 


ROYAL OBSERVATORY was designed by Jaipur's Wa- 
frarajtfjiri SiEa^iJ 1 m l T ,V-i. The shafts with steps cast shad¬ 
ows for fnciisiirmL: ihe suns district? from the equiiteor 


ABSTRACT PATTFRN emerges from rhe huge functional 
forms ol srone fappairte) ustd for mtusurinj; such phe¬ 
nomena iis the dtdi nation of the stats and solar time. 
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A Glorious and Rapacious Era 
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ACROSS the huge expanse of India, the trains 
run efficiently ori a railway network laid 
out by English engineers. In India's Courts, in 
its office? and in its Parliament* the language is 
English. On green fields in Ne w Delhi, Indian 
gentlemen crv 'Well bowled 1 ' as the cricket 
bail whiles past Uit batsman to strike rhe 
wicket. In another city the troops of a crack 
Indian regiment mass for parade in the harsh 
sunlight, their top officers sport swagger sticks 
and bear the unmistakable stamp of Sandhurst. 
Briram's, top military academy. 


it is more than * decade since the British 
officially departed from India. In all proha hi I 
ity it will take more than the ^(K) years chat the 
British spent in the country to erase the marks 
of rhur tenure T heirs was a memorable era on 
the subcontinent, by turn*glorious and inglori¬ 
ous, bloodv and serene—a rime of rapacious 
exploitation* of dreadful famine, of incredible 
heroism and of fantastic pageantry 
Scarcely inure chart half a century ago, it ap* 
peaned that the British would remain masters of 
India forever. Ir was only in 3902 that Queen 
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Victoria's btii\ the aging Edward VII, was 
crowned king-emperor of one quarter of the 
earth The solemn acid ancient coronation cere¬ 
monial in London, impressive as it was, was 
dwarfed by the great coronation durbar in Del¬ 
hi. A multitude of IA0 h 00ti visitors swarmed in¬ 
to the city. AJ] of India's princelings, maharajas 
and nawahs. splendidly costumed and biasing 
with jewels, had gathered to pay homage to 
their new anil distant monarch. The streets 
trembled with the heavy tread of elephants 
and resounded to rhe cymbals and drums of 
rhe massed military hands. In the van Of the 
procession, resplendent inside a silver Atm dab 
on die back of a bedecked elephant, rode the 
viceroy himself, rhe imperious lord Curcon, 
later to become one of the most renowned of 
the empire's diplomats Beside him Lady Cur 
zon nodded graciously to the king-emperor's 
subjects. Arid behind them the great Lord 
Kitchener, conqueror of the Sudan and already 
a legend, led some 3Y0G0 Indian and British 
troops in a s curing and splendid show of mili¬ 
tary pomp and might. 

T HE British were lords of rhe earth, and no- 
wliere was their dominion more apparent 
than in India, "the brightest jewel ' in the im¬ 
perial diadem. Yet that empire on which the 
sun never set was already nearing its twilight 
hour While all India hailed King Edward, rhe 
young lawyer Mohandas Gandhi was already 
struggling for civil liberties in South Africa, 
and on an estate in Allahabad a reenaged boy. 
Jawalwlal Nehru, was absorbing his lessons 
under the guidance of an Irish tutor. 

In 1947, scarcely four decades after the great 
durbar, Victoria's great-grandson Earl Mount- 
batten presided as the saffron, white and green 
tricolor replaced the Union jack over New Del¬ 
hi. Ind ia was a free and independent nation. 
With deep emotion rhe last viceroy read rhe 
farewell message oh his cousin, King George 
VI: "Freedom-loving people everywhere will 
wish to share in your celebrations," he said, 
"for with this transfer of power by consent 
comes rhe fulfillment of a grear democratic 


ideal. ... It is inspiring to think that all this 
has been achieved by means of peaceful change. 
Heavy responsibilities lie ahead of you, but 
when I consider rhe statesmanship you have 
already shown and rhe great sacrifices you have 
already made, 1 am confident that you will be 
worthy of your destiny.“ 

T HE British did not originally come to In¬ 
dia hent on conquest. They came as trad¬ 
ers. Hind they were late on the scene. Unlike 
the Portuguese, the French and the Durcfg 
the L7th Century British were nor nearly so 
interested in acquiring Indian pepper, ginger 
and calico or Indian territory- as they were 
m finding a marker for rheir own woolens and 
metals. Long after Vasco da Gama hat I dis¬ 
covered the water mure from western Europe 
to India around the southern rip of Africa, 
British seafarers continued to probe doggedly 
at tlie American coast in an eifurt to find a 
westward passage to China. Because of its cool¬ 
er climate. China was considered a better mar¬ 
ket for British wool than torrid India. Ir was 
a century after Da Gama's voyage that an Eng¬ 
lish expedition first ventured into the Indian 
Ocean, and it was not until 16-09 that the Brir- 
ish decided to pursue the Indian trade in ear¬ 
nest. James I graciously renewed the charter 
of the eight-year-old East India Company, an 
association of merchants and manufacturers, 
giving it a trade monopoly in Asia that was 
limited neither by time nor by space. 

The British could not have chosen a more 
propitious time to appear an rhe scene. In the 
norrh the Mogul Empire, still rich and appar- 
ently entrenched, was actually already in de¬ 
cline, and the Hindu Marat has of western India 
were nibbling at its frontiers. The petty prin¬ 
cipalities girdling central India were seething 
with wars, plots and alliances In the south, the 
great Hindu Vijayanagar Empire had fallen In¬ 
dia was in fact in ferment, and the early English 
traders were in an enviable position to exploit 
the situation, 

From the opulence of its courts and tem¬ 
ples, India appeared to be a market place which 
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would attract any merchant. Hue the ostenta¬ 
tious wealth ot maharajas and upper tastes that 
dazzled the early Englishmen apparently was 
nor reflected in, the- Jiving standards of the In¬ 
dian masses. Some accounts indicate that in 
earlier centuries India's per capita income may 
have been as high as that of any nation in 
Europe. But economic decline had paralleled 
the deterioration of the Mogul Empire. 

Sharp-eyed Europeans who looked beyond 
the palace walls were not impressed. Noted 
Francois Bernier, a French physician at the 
M og u 1 co lj tx : Th e i n h ab i tan ts h 3 ve I ess t fie a p - 
pea ranee of moneyed men than chose of many 
other pares of the globe." It is probable that the 
Ind ia of those times was marked by extremes of 
riches and poverty, much as it is today. 

I NDIA, in jny case, was in no hurry to trade 
with the West, It has been deduced that early 
trade followed a pattern that was maddening 
to the tidy merchant print.es of the East India 
Company. Western ships sold their cargoes in 
Indian ports, bought what spices, drugs and 
textiles they could, anti sailed home as quickl■. 
as possible. Turnaround delays caused loss of 
interest and deterioration of ships and were a 
menace to the health of captains and crews. 
Indian traders soon perceived the need for 
has re and bargained accordingly, offering nig¬ 
gardly prices for English cargoes and demand¬ 
ing exorbitant charges for their own goods. 
To protect themselves from such commercial 
extortion, die harassed leaders of the Ease 
India Company sought permission from the 
Mogul court to establish agencies " factories," 
as they were called which could buy and sell 
goods and stockpile cargoes for rhe incoming 
ships. These factories similar to those estab¬ 
lished by the Portuguese anti Dutch, who 
came earlier — usually consisted of 3 few- homes, 
offices and warehouses. The traders were per¬ 
mitted to maintain small contingents of troops 
to guard stores and furnish protection This 
gave them a tiny suzerainty over Indian soil as 
well as a rrailing posr. Thus were established 
die first enclaves of the European empires. 


The laic-arriving English fared badly in their 
firsr artemprs to establish factories li was riot 
until i t> 13 that Emperor Jahangir allowed the 
East India Company to establish a trading cen 
ter at Surat. Hut by the end ot rhe century, the 
English traders had established important en¬ 
claves of commerce in Bombay. Madras and 
Calcutta, and a score of lesser ones elsewhere. 
Britain gradually began ro overshadow its Eu¬ 
ropean rivals in India, and ar the same rime rhe 
once mighty Mogul Empire was visibly weak¬ 
ening in the continual wars with the Marat has 
In 1(^7 h the East India Company announced 
that it proposed to create such civil and mill 
tary institutions "as may be the foundation of 
a large, well-grounded, sure English dominion 
in India for all time to come." 

Events that were to enable the English to 
act on this proposal came to a head in the sum¬ 
mer of 17%. The nawab of the Moslem state 
of Bengal. Sira pud-dad a, a rash youth who 
had just mounted the throne, attacked the 
British fort ai Calcutta. Most of the Europeans 
fled, bur a group remained in rhe fort, which 
chey soon surrendered. According to one wit¬ 
ness, 146 of die captives were imprisoned in a 
guardroom that measured IR f'eee by 14 ffer 10 
inches and had only two small windows. 

T HIS was the infamous Black Hole of Cal- 
curta. Ir was June 20th the stifling height 
of the Indian summer. The next morning, 
when the room was opened, only 23 of Ehe 
prisoners were srill alive. Some skeprical his¬ 
torians regard rhe Black Hole as a [max, an 
atrocity story invented by the English. Certainly 
many of the details the claim, for example, 
that the thirst-maddened survivors Sucked per- 
5 pi ran on from the sleeves of their suffocated 
comrades—are pure fancy- 

Authentic or noi, rhe Black Hole was suffi¬ 
cient provocation for rapid English acrion. An 
audacious young officer, Li, Colonel Roherr 
Clive, led a small British force again si the 
nawah's legions and soon recaptured Calcutta. 
Siraj-ud-daula was compelled to grant more 
favorable terms tor rhe East India Company's 
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trade and to pay indemnification for rhe fac¬ 
tories he had plundered. Clive, who had been 
packed off by his family to a clerkship in India 
at the age of ]H. was a curious hybrid- part 
scoundrel, pan genius. A confessed forger and 
briber, be nevertheless ranks with Cortes iuad 
Hannibal as one of rhe most daring military 
Leaders in history. After his Indian victories 
he became the lion ot London it ' l leaven- 
Bom General, ' gushed Wilburn Pitt and the 
most powerful man in India. Within a year 
after rhe nawab .$ defeat at Calcutta his sub¬ 
jects were conspiring against htna a conspiracy 
C Ii ve wjlliugly abetted. On J une d3, 1 7^7, w l[ h 
800 British and 2,200 mercenary Indian troops, 
Clive launched a hold attack on rhe nawab's 
MkOQtLman army at Plassev. 5ifaj-ud-d#uta's 
troops fought less than diligently, the English 
were victorious and rhe d isteputable nrtwab was 
executed. Clive placed a puppet ruler on the 
Bengal throne and proceeded to enrich himself 
and his lieu tenants by draining the princely 
treasury. From that time on. the British in 
India were not merely traders bui conquerors. 

Duong the next 60 years rhe Fust India 
Company established its sovereignty over most 
of the country. In some places the company 
gained power by bribery, in others by force, 
in some areas it governed directly. in others 
through puppet princelings. By 1820. British 
troops had wiped out resistance in the great 
Mj rat ha Empire of western and central India, 
and die merchant adventurers bad gained ef¬ 
fective control ot the subcontinent. 

T HF mission of the trader barons of rhe 
East India Company was economic ag¬ 
grandizement. Clive and his comrades returned 
home millionaires and for generations Eng¬ 
lishmen after them went out to India and came 
home after a few years as rich as the Indian 
ptjtrees known as rajas. England overflowed 
with Indian money, and the East India Com¬ 
pany paid annual dividends of as much as 200 
per cent to its investors. 

The traders had no wish to colonize and no 
notion of changing the Indian way of life. In 


the early years of the company's domain over 
India, local customs were solemnly observed: 
for good luck a coconut was broken at the be¬ 
ginning of each monsoon season, troops were 
paraded in homage to Hindu gods, and shops 
remained open on Sundays (not a holy day in 
India). Hindu and Moslem holy day* w r ere 
scrupulously observed. But among the many 
conquerors of India, the British alone remained 
aloof from the people. King Charles II., who 
reigned during the establishment of the Brit¬ 
ish trad trig posts, was so unconcerned about 
India that when lie received Bombay in the 
1660s as part of the dowry nl his Portuguese 
wife, Catherine of Braganza f he casually rented 
it to the East India Company for ElO a year. 

T HE separation grew over the years of the 
British raj (a word meaning "rule" which 
the British took over whole from Hindustani). 
In IH]7, Sir Thomas Munro, later the gover¬ 
nor of Madras, observed: "Foreign conquerors 
have treated the natives with violence and of¬ 
ten with great cruelty, but none has treated 
them with so much scorn as we; none have 
stigmatized rhe whole people as unworthy of 
trust, as incapable of honesty, and as hr to be 
employed only where we cannot do without 
them. 1$ seems to he not only ungenerous, hut 
impolitic, to debase the character of a people 
fallen under our dornmion." 

While the East India Company governed Jm 
da a. the presence of tn>ops guaranteed that 
rule, and the British Parliament took more and 
more of an active hand in Indian affairs. Cus¬ 
toms which in British eyes were barbaric, but 
which were integral parrs of the fabric of In¬ 
dian life— including infanticide, ritual stran¬ 
gling and .f utt&— were outlawed or suppressed. 
British justice was introduced, and for the first 
time every Indian, from Brahmin to Untouch¬ 
able. had his rights as an individual confirmed. 
But British rights were paramount, and de¬ 
spite the Kipling esque nonsense of "the white 
man’s burden" that peculiar admixture of ra¬ 
cial prejudice and proud conviction which held 
that it was the destiny of the white man to 









bring "lesser breeds." throughout the world the 
benefits of his material and spiritual achieve¬ 
ments India and its masses existed to serve 
and enrich Victorian England. 

In its lust for income, the Fast India Com¬ 
pany imposed 1 anti-revenue systems char dis¬ 
rupted the classic village economy of India. 
For centuries India had been a land of self- 
contained farms worked by hereditary land- 
owners who each year paid tribute anything 
from a sixth to a half of their harvests to 
princely overlords. In some areas, the British 
created a new class of landlords called - 

L-fjr j who, in rerurn for proprietary rights ro 
the land, turned over a fixed sum in ta*es to 
the government each year. Elsewhere,, peasants 
known as rjwfj were required to pay high rent¬ 
als to the state in return for recognition of 
their ownership rights to the land they tilled. 
Defaulters were dispossessed, hereditary rights 
ro rhe land were ignored. By the middle of the 
19rh Century. India w-as primed for trouble. 

T ill: spark was struck in 1^7, the year die 
British army planned the large-scale dis- 
rribution of a new type of cartridge to the 
sepoys, the Indian troops serving in the British 
army The shells were heavily greased and had 
to be bitten in order to expose rite projectile. 
One day in the military camp near the town of 
Dumdum (where dumdum bullets were later 
to be manufactured ), a low-caste Hindu asked 
a Brahmin soldier to lend him his fate, a brass 
drinking cup. Horrified,, the Brahmin refused- 
According to Hindu caste strictures, he would 
have been dehled if he touched the cup after 
a low-caste had drunk from it. "You arc very 
particular about your caste today/' rhe low- 
caste is said to have shouted, "but you'll soon 
he biting cartridges that arc made up of ani¬ 
mal fat!" Few of the new cartridges bad yet 
been issued, and rbose only on an experimental 
basis. The type of grease lo be used had not 
been decided upon, and announcements to 
that effect were made. Bur words spread like a 
fever that all new cartridges would be greased 
w'itb cow or pig Fat. Both are forbidden to 


orthodox Hindus, and to touch pig fat ls a 
sacrilege to Moslems. 

What rhe Indians call the Great Revolt and 
19rh Century western historians called the Se¬ 
poy Mutiny began on February 26 when Hindu 
troops of die 19th Native Infantry, stationed 
ar Her ham pore, refused to accept rhe new car¬ 
tridges. A month later, on March 29, troops 
of titer Vith Infantry at Barrack pore attacked 
tli cl r English officers. Bv May 10, the revolt 
had spread to Meerut in northern India, where 
mutineers freed sepoys who had been jailed 
for refusing the cartridges. Marching on nearby 
Delhi, rhe Meerut mutineers captured the city 
easlh and proclaimed rhe revival of the mori¬ 
bund Mogul Empire. The rebellion was con¬ 
fused. nearly leaderiess and largely confined to 
northern and western India. After three months 
of siege, Delhi was recaptured by loyal sepoys 
and British troops who sealed the city's walls 
by placing ladders on the heaped bodies of 
iheir fallen comrades. Within two years the 
mutiny was Suppressed. In England, it w ! as 
j greed that the whole affair was the fault of rhe 
East India Company. In ltf58, Britain trans¬ 
ferred control of rhe government of India from 
rhe company ro rhe British Crown 

F OR the next few decades India slumbered 
fitfully under rhe British raj. The country 
swarmed with English colonial officials, mili¬ 
tary men ami fortune hunters. Yet there was 
.soil no confluence of rhe two cultures, "The 
hesr attitude, perhaps the only safe one. with 
Orientals, is that of complete superiority," said 
Sir John Lawrence, the pacjfser of the Punjab. 

More disastrous for their country. Indians 
think today, was the economic policy of the 
British government. England was in the midst 
of rhe Industrial Revolution, and as rhe Brit¬ 
ish came to utilise India as a marker for their 
cheap, factory -made goods, India's thriving 
handicraft industry inevitably declined and a 
whole class of artisans joined the ranks of the 
unemployed. At the same rime the disintegra¬ 
tion of the old farm economy accelerated. In¬ 
creasing taxes hurt more and more of the small 
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CHRISTMAS IN INDIA 

Dft?} da wn behind thr tamaritks—the sky n 
run-ydfow — 

At the t vomen m iht ptffage grind the com. 

Am/ the par rnJ-j- te,i. the rn-rr-Afoe, each cafiing 
In bis jeifoti 

That the Day, the Star mg E*$f*rn Pity, ii bom. 
Oh the white Jft)t on the highway/ Oh ike 
stench ej tn the byway? 

Oh the cf simmy fog that hotvrj -os-er earth* 
■And at Home they 're making nirrry 'tteaih 
the white and War let berry — 
What part have India s exi/es in their 
mirth? 


Mi day bthtnd the tamarisks the jib j.i bfae 
and statins — 

As the caitU prawf aftcM fwwatft the ynhr. 
And shn hear One * Vr the fiM-ftath, uho h 
pctji aff hope or aria#, 

Tfl i/sr ghat be/tit; the t ,vr%; wreath i uf 
smoke. 

Caff w Rama h tng dou h, a.\ ye hear a 
brother So is 'iy — 

Caff m Hama — ht Way hear, perhaps. 

yentr j-wfee/ 

I With mf bymnhooks and jjjjk pra/ten we 
appra/ ts.- other a//nr \ r 
And to-Jay we hid "pood Christian men 
rtfoiir-" 

Black night behind the t a mar ids, — the owh 
begin theft chorea— 

Ai the tn.rfihe) /row the Irffipie st ream and 
bray. 

With tht frtfttftM yta*5 behind u\. and the 

hope/e ju yean be-(on m. 

Lei jsrj kattiiur, Q my be others, Cbnittnai Day' 
Caff a truce, tha. to our fafotttt~fri m feast 
with friends and neigfhoien, 

And he merry m the (Ultom of vHr (aSH\ 
For. ,•/ "faint and forced the fa lighter, "and 
if sadness fsdiow after. 

We art richer by one mocking Chmmtas 
pait. 


SPI HIT OF fcMf*IM£ was summed up by Rudyard Kip- 
ling 111 poems such as rfie out excerpted above. Born in 
India, Kipling crave led chroug ho-ui rhe empire ‘[‘he urle 
ot another ol Kis puei]]*, "The White Man's Burden'' 
a phrase draining Eng Uriel's- obligations ru ns newly 
wOtfc peoples-—became a slogan of British imperialism. 


farmers who concentrated on the production of 
basic food crops, ultimately causing them to 
lose their land Meanwhile the large landhold¬ 
ers saw iheir holdings increase as they devoted 
themselves to the production of such profitable 
commercial crops as cotton, jute and hemp. In 
the past the small farmers had managed to raise 
a sufficient Surplus to help tide India over in 
famine years, But between Ihchj and 1900 more 
than 32 million Indians died of starvation, 2G 
million of them in the last quarter of rhe cen¬ 
tury. Such disasters were inevitably blamed on 
the British. 

It must be added, however, that British rule 
also brought many solid benefits to India Un¬ 
der rhe British, Indians began to think of 
themselves as Indians in relation to the rest of 
the world, even though they thought of them¬ 
selves as Bengalis or Kashmiris inside India. 
Political instability declined and the country 
settled down to a more orderly way ot life. 
The rail wav network the British bulk was the 
large.se in Asia; in addition they hacked roads 
out of jungles and deserts and irrigated large 
tracts of land. Modern medicine and sanitation 
methods were introduced, and India's mortal¬ 
ity rate dropped sharply. 

T HE cause of Indian independence was un¬ 
wittingly actuated in IH35 by Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay, the eminent English scholar. 
pt>et and historian. His infamous "Minute on 
Education" was an arrogant condemnation ot a 
civilised and cultured people. Irs purpose, Ma¬ 
caulay explained, was to recommend English 
as a medium of higher education, in order to 
"form a class who may be interpreters between 
us and the millions whom we govern; a class 
of persons, Indian in blood and color, but 
English in taste, in opinions, m morals and 
in intellect/' Lord Macaulay envisioned this 
English-speaking group as a class of submissive 
political lackeys clerks and interpreters who 
would faithfully carry out the orders of their 
British masters. Instead, English schooling and 
contact with western democratic ideas produced 
a class of intense nationalists who rediscovered 











their* own culture and history, and who were the 
sires oft he Indian revolt)don 
Nearly >00 new newspapers gave voice to 
Hindu nationalism m the late 19th Century 
and the.- early part of the 20th> but the advu 
cates of Freedom strung men like the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, the philosopher Maba- 
Jev Govind Ranade and, the political strategist 
Ba I (j ang ad har T i I ak wa! ked ale i n e un ti I, .i r on - 
ically, ihe Indian National Congress brought 
them together. Founded in by a Scotsman, 
the Congress was originally intended to pro¬ 
mote Anglo-Indian understanding. Instead, ir 
became a forum tor nationalist ideas and a 
hotbed of conspiracy against the British raj. 

'I'he dynamic leader of the freedom move- 
menr was Tdak, a lirahmin anil an instinctive 
politician. He wanted nothing less rhan com¬ 
plete independence For India. "Swaraj [Free¬ 
dom] is my birthright, and f will have it/ 1 was 
his slogan. I dak preached violence and tom 
doned assassination, and for his political activ¬ 
ities he was sentenced to six years in prison. 

A devout orthodox Hindu, Ti la k was a scour 
defender of ancient customs, including child 
marriage. To cement the nationalist movement 
he freely relied on religion- Hindu India's most 
powerful unifying force. A scholarly man. Tilak 
invoked fiery slogans from the old holy books. 
"In rhe context of Indian politics," wrote the 
Indian politician and historian K. M. Panikkar. 
’The injunction, ’Therefore G n son of Kunri, 
arise and fight, 1 could have only one meaning, 
and Tilak drove the philosophy home with his 
agitational methods." 

A BRILLIANT contemporary and an implac¬ 
able fne of Tilak was Go pal Krishna Go- 
khale, the leader of the moderate wing of the 
Indian National Congress during the years of 
ferment around the turn of the century, The 
two men bad much in common: both were 
Brabrmns, both came from the state of Maha¬ 
rashtra and both were patriots who made heavy 
personal sacrifices for their beliefs. Both sought 
the same end — -!iberry — though they followed 
different means. G ok hale was a realist who 


practiced the art of the possible, while Tilak 
called on ancient gods and clamored for imme¬ 
diate freedom ar any price, however bloodv 
Inevitably the two clashed, and for years 
they fought for corn ml of rhe Congress party 
Once, after Tilak had rongue-lashed him lor 
his policies of moving slowly and cooperating 
with the British, G ok hale turned on him bit 
terly. "Do you think, my friend/’ be a iked, 
"char we are so devoid of self-respect and so 
base as ro be happy at our country being under 
foreign yoke? ! would have my country free 
today, il that be possible But is k possible.- 
Can we work on that basis f In politics you 
must consider what is practicable. We can in 
no way bind future generations. Who are we 
ro bind them irrevocably? We are doing what 
we, in our rime, consider best ami practicable. 1 ’ 
The moderates withstood the challenge of die 
radicals until Gokhale’s death in 1916 

T HERE were other shadows on the horizon. 

The Hindu religious revival stimulated by 
the activities of Tilak and his Fellow* agiiarors 
widened the tuIf between Moslems and Hin¬ 
dus. The Moslems, more fearful oi a Hindu- 
dominated India than of a British-dominated 
one, began a separatist movement in the 1900s, 
which ended after World War II with the inde¬ 
pendence of Pakistan. 

Throughout the period. Tilak and his fol¬ 
lowers had been agitating against the British. 
Tn Bengal, rhe Punjab and Maharashtra they 
instigated a reign of terror Bui rhe British met 
terror with repression, and the net practical re¬ 
sult of Tilak s campaign was exactly nothing. 
The Ind tan masses bad no arms. The organized 
power of Britain was too great to be shaken 
bv a few acts of violence. It remained for a 
British-educated preacher of nonviolence, one 
Mohandas Gandhi, rhe young lawyer who was 
fighting for rhe rights of Indians in South 
Africa white Tilak and Gokhale contended for 
power ar home, to shake loose the mighty 
grasp of imperial Britain. In due course Gan¬ 
dhi would lead one seventh of rhe world's 
population to independence. 
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The Blight and Blessing of British Rule 


Britain's rule of India, which fanned out from 
the East India Company’* early trading centers, 
combined commercial explanation with politi¬ 
cal enlighten men (-Ciheap English factory-made 
produces depressed India's handicraft industry 
and deprived millions of a li velihood. Mahara¬ 
jas ruling the myriad princely states grew rich¬ 
er as the British bought their allegiance, while 


high taxes impoverished rhe peasants, often 
forcing them from the land Rut Anglo-Saxon 
codes of law, firmly established in India's judi¬ 
cial system, and Concepts of individual rig firs, 
preached by the British and studied hy Indian 
intellectuals., inspired India's growing nation¬ 
alism. In time Britain's democratic traditions 
became rhe fabric of free India’* constitution. 












































































































































































































































WAHARAiAS, enriched by (he firitish, today enjoy splendor but little power 

















,S’( 'R\'I \VAC Til: with Britain underlies a warm welcome for a visiting monarch 













LAWN PA it TV in l%i at the Prtsidemi Palace in New 
Defchi LinirtJE Brttain s Queen Eili*abet1i. J ruin's Fneiident 
R h jtn dr.i Pr;ti.a J. V ice P 1 csn I; nt Sarvepa 11 1 Rad I m k MSIirtan 


■: it'jt :■ iirul Nehru s smc;. Madame Pandit i In¬ 

dia which owes t he Qu«n no ftllceiantv gave hex 
an exuberant reception M head of the OunmutimMllh 















HITMAN m.OC'.EtADE !S *fE 
up un a railroad by pram 
nonets of Salyaxraka, the 
doctrine Oi mass nonfflop- 
eratiDCJ worked our by Gan 
dlu Eo topple Ehe briti^fi rjj. 



Gandhi: 
Politician and 
Saint 


H E was a strange Eittle man: ugly, and at 
first glance almost comical in appearance. 
His enormous, pointed nose overshadowed a 
straggly mustache. His jutting ears were too 
large for his round, bald head. Cheap spectacles 
gave an owlish look to his bright, intelligent 
eyes. He always wore a ia garment that 
exposed his knobby knees and spindly shanks. 
He could carry all his worldly possessions m a 
kerchief, and ro his humble, poverty-ridden 
countrymen he was a saint. 

No such free and independent India as ex¬ 
ists. today could have been created but for the 
work ot tins wispy holy man. Before Mohandas 


Kara midland Gandhi became the adored Ma¬ 
hatma- rhe Great Soul of modem India, the 
Indian National Congress was litrle more than 
a debating society of middle-class intellectuals 
agitating for the new notions of nationalism, 
sovereignty and emancipation which they had 
read about in western books. It was Gandhi, 
wirb his appeal to ancient religious precepts 
anti his call for bold revolutionary tactics, who 
won rhe mass backing for rhe Congress party 
chat was finally to overcome the most widely 
spread empire the world had ever known. 

Gandhi was a prophet who struggled all his 
life to attain the Hindu ideal of truth, He 
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Gandhi: Politician and Saint 

insisted always ihut Ik 1 was a religious leader, 
not a politician. “I am trying to Introduce 
religion into polities, ! fie often said Vet he 
was a man of action as well an a mam of [fie 
ip j Fir, and tr was the combi nation of these 
[|uAli(ies u often manifested in most contradic¬ 
tory fashion, that made him one of rhe most 
powerful leaders of the 20th Century. ir im¬ 
plies no disrespect ro his saintliness ro say that 
lit wus a foxy kind of saint. Unbending on 
matters of principle, he could move with the 
supplest flexibility when it came to matters of 
tactics. In the managing of men, his meekness 
concealed steel. 

G ANDHI was born in 1869 m a smal I north¬ 
western state in which both his father and 
grandfather had served as prime minister His 
strictly orthodox Hindu familv belonged to the 
businessman subcaste, the Modh Bania, the 
name 'G and hr ' means J 'grocer" in the Guja¬ 
rati tongue. We know from his almost embar¬ 
rassingly frank admissions that Gandhi had firs 
share of ordinary hum an frailties and faults. 
As a boy he violated orthodox: Hindu restric¬ 
tions by eating goafs meat in secret and suf¬ 
fered a horrible nightmare in which a live goat 
kept bleating inside his stomach. In accordance 
with traditional Hindu custom he was married 
at 13, and he remained married to Ins faithful 
wife, Kasturbai. for 62 years, but he never got 
over his “shame" ar his early "lustful love 
His aurobiography relates that at the moment 
of his father's death he and fiasturbai were in 
bed together—"a blot [ have never been able 
ro efface or forger." For three years he lived 
as a poor srudent in London, studying for a 
[aw degree while trying to keep a vow never 
to touch meat, wine or a woman. He bought 
a dress suit and liked ballroom dancing well 
enough to take violin lessons in an effort ro 
improve his sense of rhythm. 

Back in India, lie made An indifferent start 
ar the law. Them in 1893., a chance came for 
him to go to South Africa to represent a Mos¬ 
lem firm in a damage suit. In South Africa the 
shy young barrister found himself. Appalled at 


the treatmem of rhe Indians who hat! sealed 
there, he .started a long struggle against local 
legal and social discrimination. 

As spokesman for the downtrodden Indians 
of Naral and rhe Transvaal, Gandhi scored 
many sharp points in the courts. Bui he also 
conceived and proposed a radically new line 
of resistance. The ancient Hindu rule of ahim- 
(nonviolence) was, lie said, the first law of 
life. He had read the essays of Count Leo Tol¬ 
stoy, the Russian novelist and exponent of 
nonviolent resistance ro evil authority, and the 
works of rhe British reformer John Rusk in, 
who preached the dignity of manual labor and 
urged a return to the simple life. The writings 
of the I9th Century American thinker Henry 
David Thoreau reinforced Gandhi's interest in 
the doctrine of deliberate disobedience to un¬ 
just power. These elements he combined into 
a belief of Christ like simplicity oppose hate 
with love, greed with open handed ness, lust 
with self-control; barm no living Creature. 

Satytj L; 1 ra.hti was rhe name Gandhi gave to his 
program of mass nonviolent resistance. In lit¬ 
eral Sanskrit the word means something like 
■'steadfast grasping of truth", Gandhi trans¬ 
lated it freely as 'soul force/' He urged hus 
followers to conquer by love. Gandhi himself 
w r iis beaten, jailed nearly lynched and repeat¬ 
edly subjected to indignities. Yet., during the 
Boer War, in the midst of his struggles against 
the government, he raised and commanded an 
ambulance unit of Indians which served with 
distinction with rhe government's forces. Lin¬ 
der [be fascinated eyes of Indian newspaper 
readers back home, the Indian community of 
South Africa practiced soul force with such ef¬ 
fect that By 1914 the government agreed ro the 
removal of most of the injustices against which 
Gandhi had fought. In 1935 Gandhi returned 
to Bombay, preceded by a hero's reputation. 

I N the first years after his return, Gandhi's 
acrivitics were manifoid. He toured the Indian 
countrywide. He threw himself into a successful 
campaign ro improve the lot o£ the miserable 
tenants of European planters in northern Bihar 
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and Om of the mi] I worker of Ahrnedahad. He 
saluted alt Untouchables ns "children of God." 
invited a family of Untouchables to live with 
him and his followers, and later Formally adopt¬ 
ed their daughter. The gentle ascetic in a dhoti 
eating hke the poorest of the poor, pro¬ 
claiming rbar manual labor is esse n rial ro rhe 
good life — won the hearrs of millions It was a 
season of restlessness in Indian life During 
World War 1. MO 1350 Indian troops were 
mobilized and 4},695 died in action. Gandhi 
himself had helped the British recruit Indian 
troops. Expectations of greater freedom ran 
high. But British repressive measures, notably 
the Row I art Act, which continued the war- 
rime suppression of freedom of speech, press 
31 id assembly, seemed in 19 id and 1919 to in¬ 
dicate that [he government meant to go back 
on its wartime promise of "responsible govern 
mem in India." Gandhi, convinced that the 
British would never willingly give India Do¬ 
minion status. now tame forward to oppose the 
raj. His proposal: Saiyagraia for freedom. 

B UT even before Satyagraha could get be¬ 
yond the preliminary phase — a general 
s u spe n si* m of econ om i c act i vi ty G and hi' s call 
For nonviolent opposition Jed to violence. Riots 
broke out in Delhi, Bombay and the Punjab. 
Filled with remor.se at rhe spectacle of blood¬ 
shed, Gandhi asked all India to fast and pras 
with him for 24 hours to recover its discipline, 
proclaimed himself guilty of a "Himalayan mis¬ 
calculation" and called off Satyagraba ■ 

Gandhi announced his intention to fasr on 
April Li, 1919- On rhar very day an event took 
place in the Punjab that decisively turned rhe 
course of Indian history. In defiance—or in 
ignorance—of a newly imposed governmental 
ban on public meetings, a crowd of 10,000 to 
20,000 Indians had gathered in a garden in 
Amritsar. Arriving with a detachment of troops. 
Brigadier General Reginald Dyer an Indian- 
born British officer of the old school, abruptly 
ordered his soldiers to fire into rhe crowd with 
the intention, lie later declared, of producing 
■'a sufficient moral effect. “The firing continued 


For 10 minutes. The grounds had only a Few 
narrow exits At least 579 persons were killed, 
and more than I, HO were wounded. 

Horrified and alarmed, Indians of all classes 
united against the British. They felt that their 
country's great efforts in the war had been be¬ 
trayed. India's most famous poet, Sir Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, renounced his knighthood. 
Others also repudiated British honors. For 
Gandhi the Amritsar Massacre decisive. It 
forced him to devote his full energies to politics. 
In their sense of helplessness before such a 
show of brute Force, politically conscious Indi¬ 
ans looked to Gandhi's revolutionary resistance 
program as cheir only possible hope. One of 
these was the young patrician Jawahatlal Nehru, 
who had joined the Indian National Congress 
shortly after his return from England. By his 
example young Nehru persuaded many west¬ 
ernized Indians to put aside thcii misgivings 
a hour Gandhis ho mes pun H i n d u l s m . 

Because of Ids growing popularity with the 
Indian masses, Gandhi overshadowed other 
Congress leaders m the 1919 session. A year 
later, the Congress adopted Gandhi's program 
oL nonviolence and noncooperation in order to 
achieve self-government within or withuiu 
the British Empire. Indian nationalism turned 
into si mass movement. "The British, wrote 
Gandhi, "want us to put rhe struggle on the 
plane of machine guns Our only assurance 
of bearing them is to keep it on [he plane 
where we have the weapons and they have not." 

F OR the nest quarter of a century the 
world was to witness the strangest com 
frontation in history. On the one side lowered 
the mighty British Empire, personified by a 
panoplied viceroy. On the other, usually carica¬ 
tured! wearing a safety-pinned diaper, squatted 
rhe mild little Mahatma at his spinning wheel. 
h was nor an entirely unequal confrontation: 
the little man had weapons moral weapons 
that could hurr Uncomfortably the British 
tried to stand fasr, while Gandhi beamed love 
at them, his sari-clad women followers lay 
down on railroad tracks and other Satyagrahit 
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blocked pavemenisoutside: British shops. Often 
the protests would lead to shooting, but then 
Gandhi would call off the campaign and pun¬ 
ish himself tor his followers' transgressions by 
imposing another fast on himself. 

In 1930, Gandhi, accompanied by 78 mem¬ 
bers of his ashram^ or community of followers, 
staged a 14 -day "salt march'' to the sea an pro¬ 
test against rite government's salt monopoly n 
stirring so many peasants to undertake salt¬ 
making that the government arrested 60,0<X> of 
them, including Gandhi But Gandhi jailed was 
as troublesome as Gandhi free. The govern- 
mem was paralyzed by growing rebellion. In 
the end. the British were forced to release 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders, anti to 
hold a micting with him. In England rhai dis¬ 
tinguished devotee of empire. Winston Church¬ 
ill, recoiled in horror at the "nauseating and 
humiliating spectacle of rhis one time Inner 
Temple lawyer, now seditious fakir, striding 
half-naked up the steps of the Viceroy’s pal¬ 
ace, there to negotiate and to parley on equal 
terms with the representative of rhe King- 
Emperor." Yet the talks proceeded; and Britain 
for the firsr lime found itself forced to talk to 
India—or to an Indian— as an equal. Another 
time, while imprisoned by the British. Gandhi 
started a fast to the death in protest against the 
government's decision to place India's 30 mil¬ 
lion Untouchables on 3 separate electoral roll; 
on the sixth day, as all India waited in hushed 
tension and the frail Gandhi's life ebbed away, 
the litirish approved a compromise that re¬ 
moved [fie threat of political distinctions be¬ 
tween Untouchables and caste Hindus. HI J al¬ 
ways get my best bargains behind prison bars!" 
Gandhi once chuckled. 

B ASICALLY, Gandhi's hold on Indians 
was founded on his appeal to old. Hindu 
ideals There was a danger in this kind of 
strength that was not long in appearing. From 
the beginning, Moslems bad been suspicious 
of Hmdu influence in the Congress and the 
alleged ties of certain Congress leaders—not 
including Gandhi—to militant Hindu revivalist 


groups. When the Congress voted in 192Q to 
back Gandhi's nonviolence program. British- 
educated Mohammed Ali Jinnah, a Moslem 
and longtime Congress leader, walked ouc. 
Jinnah, 3 Bombay lawyer, was ausrere, western¬ 
ized, brilliant and often arrogant No fanatic 
nor even a particularly devout Moslem, he are 
p( irk, d ran k, a nd was married to a non - M os lem. 
Jinnah became chief of the Moslem League, 
which had been founded in 1906 as a counter¬ 
poise to the Congress, and before long he was 
Gandhi's political rival. In 19the Congress 
party issued a blueprint outlining a centralized 
parliamentary government, and the absence of 
any concession in Lt to the Moslem League's 
demands for political safeguards seemed to 
Confirm Jinnah's cry that India's 80 million 
Moslems would be outvoted and discriminated 
against by 230 million non-Moslems when the 
British left India. Jinnah cal let! for a continua¬ 
tion of the system whereby Hindus and Mos¬ 
lems voted separately and for a federal form of 
government in which predominantly Moslem 
areas would be semiautonomous- a demand 
which Hindus said was inspired by Brirish "di¬ 
vide and rule" strategy, 

D URING the years before World War LI 
a profound change took place in Indian 
politics. Gandhi's work— and London s debate 
over the 1935 act which granted limited self- 
rule disclosed that the British Empire was not 
after all immovable. Almost imperceptibly the 
Indians began to think not only of ridding 
themselves of the British but of the problem 
of controlling India after the British had de¬ 
parted. One result was rhe emergence of the 
Hindu-Moslem question ro the forefront. In 
1937> after Congress ministries had been elecr- 
ed to office in seven of British India's M prov¬ 
inces; the Moslem League promptly denounced 
all of them as Hindu dictatorships. 

Wirbin the Congress itself there were sig nifi¬ 
cant shifts. As the possibility and probability 
of independence neared. Gandhi moved toward 
rhe political sidelines. He devoted most of his 
energies to the plight of the masses, assisting 
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tha Untouchable^ proposing improved s-anica- 
tlon and agricultural ci]fthods m farmery, draw¬ 
ing plans for village education. In [he past lie 
had sometimes given the impression rhar what 
kept India Emm being free was not the British 
but such trappings of modern civilization as 
the railways, factories* machine-made goods, 
medical science yjid modern jurisprudence, in 
addition to neglect of thc cow. Jr sail appeared 
in the 19J0s that Gandhi's solution m India's 
economic problems was to return to the village 
economy of the past r an answer chat was mani¬ 
festly inadequate for an India approaching rhe 
middle of rhe 20th Century, 

The most winning voice among Gandhi's 
lieutenants in the Congress party was that of 
the articulate and magnetic radical,, jimaharld 
Nehru. Nehru was a high-caste Kashmiri Brah¬ 
min and as westernized as any Indian could 
become. 11 is father, Motilal Nehru, one of In¬ 
dia's richest and mosr brillianr lawyers, was a 
great admirer of British ways and British iradi- 
nons. In the Neb ms' magnificent home in Al¬ 
lahabad. Jawaharlid and his sisters had been 
brought up in a cosmopolitan atmosphere, ex¬ 
posed to Islamic culture as well as Hnghsh tu¬ 
tors. English conversation, and English books., 
ponies and dogs. With such a background, plus 
Harrow and Cambridge, Nehru was too Brit¬ 
ish co be overly impressed by rhe British He 
wanted freedom from both British imperialism 
and Hindu orthodox) 1 . Less concerned than 
Gandhi with the religious base of ethics, he 
was nevertheless an ardent supporter of rhe 
Mahatma, had gone to jail in an early civil- 
resistance campaign and was regarded by Gan¬ 
dhi as his spiritual son It was apparent that he 
was also Gandhi's political heir. 

W ORLD WAR II brought rhe British to 
their E^c round in India. The Congress 
demanded immediate independence in L939, 
when London refused, the Congress ordered its 
provincial ministers to resign their offices Jin- 
mth came our for the Ldea of an independent 
Pakistan. A British plan co transfer power to 
the Indians over all bur military affairs broke 


SOME GANDHI SAYINGS 


"Love and exclusive possession can 
never go together. . . . The body I* our 
last possession. So a man can only ex¬ 
ercise perfecl Idm - * and be complfitofy 
dispossessed if he to prepared to em¬ 
brace death nnd renounces his body 
for the sake- of human sarvi-ce- But that 
is. true in 1 hgo*y only. In actual life. we 
can hardly exercise perfect love, for Ihe 
body as a possession will always remain 
with us. Man will aver remain imperfect, 
and It will always be his pari to Iry to 
be perfect." 

"The hug source of rights is duly. 
Il we oil discharge our duties, rights will 
not be far lo seek. . . . Action Is duty. 
Fruit Is the right." 

"Exploitation of Ihe poor can be 
extinguished not by effecting Ihe de¬ 
struction of a few millionaires, but by 
removing Ihe ignorance of Ihe poor and 
leaching them to non-rooperatc wMh 
Iheir exploiters. That will eanuerl Ihe 
exploiters etoo- I h^vg even -suggested 
tool ultimately il will lead lo both being 
equal partners. Capital as such Is not 
evil; It is Its wrong use that Is evil/' 

"Truth needs no publicity other than 
IlselF." 

''Non-cooperation Is not a move¬ 
ment oF brag, blusler or bluff. IE Ls a 
lest of our sincerity. It requires solid 
and silent self-sacrifice. It challenges 
□ur honesty add pur capacity tor na- 
lipnal work. Il 15 a mgvpnujrl Shal oims 
at translating Ideas Into action. . . A 

nan-cooperBllcnisl strives to compel 
attention and to set an example not by 
his violence, but by his unobt/usive hu- 
mUlly. He allows his solid action Id 
Speak tor his Creed. His ilrpngilh lies in 
hip reliance upon the correctness of his 
position, , ■ - Speech, especially when 
il is haughty, betrays wanl of confl 
denes. . . . HumHlly therefore is Ihe key 
to quick success." 
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down. Gandhi, Nehru and nationalise leaders 
were imprisoned in 1942 after Congress called 
again for immediate independence, and in Lon¬ 
don Prime Minister Winston Churchill publicly 
rumbled that he had not become rhe "King's 
First Minister in order to preside over the liq¬ 
uidation of the British Empire." 

T HEN Labour won the 194S election in Brir- 
am, and Indian independence was suddenly 
in the air. Equally m the air was the question 
of whether Indians Moslem and Hindu— 
could agree among themselves on a scheme 
for sell-government- Jinnah was adamant for a 
separate Moslem stare. While Nehru was form¬ 
ing an interim all-India government in August 
1946. Jtcinah proclaimed "Direct Action Day.' 
In Calcutta 6.000 Hindus and Moslems were 
killed in five days" rioting. Early in 1047, Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee announced that Brit¬ 
ain would quit India "by a date not later than 
June 194 m " To arrange rhe transfer of power, 
Attlee named as India's last viceroy Rear Ad- 
m i ra! V i sco u nt Moun that ten. g teac -g rarid son 
of Queen Victoria. The Viceroy consulted both 
si lies, anti when be informed Nehru and other 
leaders of i he Congress that the Moslem League 
would revolt rather than accept an "a 11-India" 
government, the Congress leaders reluctantly 
replied that a separate Pakistan was preferable 
to chaos. So Lt came about that India and Paki¬ 
stan became independent and separate scares 

on August IT 1947. 

To Gandhi, independence on such terms was 
a defeat. Long before, in South Africa, he had 
said that the "crucial rest" would come over 
the uniting of Hindus and Moslems. Now the 
two communities were filled with hare. He 
characterized the partition variously as "a spir¬ 
itual tragedy,“ ' an inglorious end" to India's 
long fight, and a possible prelude ro military 
dictatorship." For the first time in Gandhi's 
life ordinary people began to attack him. The 
Hindus abused him for favoring the Moslems; 
Moslems condemned him for standing m the 
way of a separate Pakistan, 

Partition removed almost a quarter of India's 


territory. I[ split both die Punjab in the north¬ 
west and Bengal in the east into two separate 
parts. Htndu-Mu.dem riots, or ,r communal dis- 
rurbances" as the- British called them, were an 
old story in India, but nothing in the past 
could compare with the hideous war of ex ter¬ 
mination tlint burst forth as the British pulled 
out. With partition, some eight million per¬ 
sons were uprooted, and their uprooting left 
a gory, two-way trail of murder and bestial- 
ttv seldom paralleled in human history. The 
gutters of Calcutta were stained with Hindu 
and Moslem blood. In the western Punjab 
there was scarcely a town where Sikhs were not 
put to the knife, and in the eastern Punjab 
Moslems were murdered in every village. At 
the Lahore railway station, Moslems cut rhe 
rhroat of every I htidu. Near JuJhmdar station, 
blood-smeared Sikhs ran through halted trams 
beheading Moslem men, women and children. 
Thousands died; the number who were injured, 
raped or abducted has never been determined. 

W HEN New Delhi celebrated the Brirish 
withdrawal from India on August IT 
Gandhi was in Calcutta, where he had gone in 
an effort to stop the massacres. Now almost 7H, 
he saw his M years of labor for an India of 
brotherhood spurned, his teachings of nonvio¬ 
lence betrayed But India's masses still adored 
the Mahatma; they gathered en masse to hear 
him speak Although his teachings were reject¬ 
ed, the people considered him a sainr. In the 
areas Gandhi visited, the fighting soon ceased. 
Yet The titles continued to run against him. 
Sometimes extremists started fights v and once 
a bomb was exploded at one of the prayer 
meetings he conducted in New* Delhi. 

On January W, l94H b Gandhi was late as he 
walked across the grounds to scan one of his 
prayer meetings. As the crowd surged around 
him.. Gandhi touched bis palms together in the 
traditional Hindu greeting. A young Hindu 
editor elbowed his way rbrough the crowd, 
produced a small automatic pistol and fired 
three rimes. Gandhi murmured: '*Hai v Rtima 
|0. God |," and died 













Sifr-'f'i ihihirw hvIJ up i-r hQivmv \fay\'- rt f-br life a/ Gandhi Thttr ttxih$f*k\ re/fr to him *i> "Father vf iht Ntzthv 

The Nation's Unsilenced Conscience 


"As Gandhi said“ i$ a common expression in 
India today. The government invokes his name 
ro justly ies policies and the opposition uses it 
to protest against the government At times 
only the merest lip service is^ivcn to Gandhi s 


tea chinas. Hut whenever India's leaders defend 
the Untouchables, assist the villagers or resist 
the temptation to Coerce an unruly people, it is 
Gandhi's voice they heed More than revered, 
Gandhi remains the nation's prickly conscience 







ADORING DISCIPLES IWO of Gandhi s re latives lenri lov¬ 
ingly on his ism during a speeLhr'ftttkmg four- Although 
dose to his uttn family, GarniK l lived amid i\ hose of 


dofiFig aides and apostles. During his last fast in I L >t?i 
(hey kept a faithful dgil 1$ rhc exhausted 
leader vainly protested Hindu maltreatment OJ - Moslems. 
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Nehru: 
Consolidator 
of a Nation 


A S the hour of India's independence drew 
* near in 1947,. the very survival of the new 
nation was in doubt In the regions marked 
for partition between the new India and Pak¬ 
istan, Hindus and Moslems were slaughtering 
each cither by the thousands. In Delhi, rense 
crowds gathered. As the midnight hour snuck 
in Parliament House, Jaw&harlal Nehru, pale 
and handsome with a red rose stuck in his 
buttonhole, took the floor to speak on behalf 
of his country. 

"Long years ago," he began, "we made a 
tryst with destiny, and now the time comes 
when we .shall redeem our pledge, not wholly 


nr in fuEl measure hue very substantially. . 

A moment comes, which comes but rarely m 
history, when we step out from the old to the 
new, w r hcn an age ends, and when the soul of 
a nation king suppressed finds utterance," Ar 
this fateful me j me nr, w r hen hideous massacres 
were rending India's body, Nehru summoned 
up the spirit of Gandhi, “'The ambition of 
the greatest man of our generation has been 
to wipe every tear from every eye. That may 
be beyond us. but so long as there are rears 
and Suffering, so Jong our work will not be 
over. This is no rime for iJE will or blaming 
others. We have to build the noble mansion 
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office India where all her children may dwell. ' 
In the next months this lofty vision was al¬ 
most blotted our by rhe bloody rioting be¬ 
tween Hindus and Moslems, Order all but 
ceased to exi.sr across the norrh of Itidia and 
was threatened in Delhi itself Nehru faced the 
challenge to authority with courage and resolu¬ 
tion. And m the hour of coses he even won rhe 
co-operation of Ins stalwart deputy prime min¬ 
ister Vallabhbbai Patel. Strongly conservative, 
Patel had in the past opposed many of Nehru's 
theories and policies. A dedicated and tough- 
minded politician from Bombay, he too had 
been a crusted lieutenant of Gandhi. He was 
a much more skilled machine politician chan 
Nehru f'Jtfwaharlal has an oratorical mind.'' 
Gandhi once said). The two men had often 
clashed and Gandhi had had to media re and 
smooth over their differences. Now. 1 they stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the common peril 
Among Indians high and low, horror at 
Gandhi's killing created a revulsion against the 
extremists. Slowly rhe country righted itself, 
rhe resettlement of ft.9 million refugees from 
Pakistan was vigorously taken in hand, and in 
due course the world watched India proceed 
peacefully to stage the biggest democratic elec¬ 
tions ever known. Nehru and rhe Congress 
party were triumphantly returned to power. 

r TODAY Nehru has held office umnrcrrupr- 
l edly for a longer period than any other 
contemporary leader of a big democracy. Bur 
the experience of the violence attending India's 
birth has left its mark on Nehru's years of na¬ 
tional leadership. Ir has turned Nehru into the 
consol id aror of die nation more than the re¬ 
maker of its society, and thus raised him above 
Otherwise destructive political controversies. 

Before in dependence. Nehru enjoyed a repu¬ 
tation as a militant revolutionary. He was im¬ 
petuous. generous, devoted, widely read and 
well traveled in both East and West. Just as 
Gandhi mobilized rhe masses, Nehru drew the 
loyalty of the educated youth and middle class 
elements within rhe Congress parry movement. 
He joined Gindin's nonviolence campaigns. 


but proclaimed himself an agnostic. His were 
the ideas of a new society radical, humani¬ 
tarian, egalitarian. Ic was Nehru who prodded 
the Congress party into declaring for outright 
independence, championed rhe cause or the 
impoverished peasants more ardently than any 
other Congress leader except Gandhi, and start¬ 
ed rhe party on "economic planning" two dec¬ 
ades before independence. 

Neither then nor later was Nehru a doctri¬ 
naire Marxist, though many people accused 
him of it. But in those days he could say: ' So¬ 
cialism is a vita! creed which ! hold wirh all my 
head and heart.' He also said: "Revolutionary 
changes cagmot be brought about by reformist 
tactics, The reformer who is afraid of radical 
change or of overthrowing an oppressive re¬ 
gime and seeks merely to eliminate its abuses 
becomes in reality one of its defenders.'' 

B UT Nehru in ihe prime minister's office 
found himself he set by problems that Neh¬ 
ru tlie idealistic revolutionary had never an¬ 
ticipated The approach of independence had 
brought Nehru's brand of tolerant secular de¬ 
mocracy face to face with intolerant militant 
Hinduism. After 194? the prospect of immi¬ 
nent national catastrophe led him to adopt 
a more moderate course. Instead, he decided 
that India's revolution must proceed gradual¬ 
ly and by mass consent, and to thar end he 
directed thar constitution-making should go 
right on through the worst of the communal 
rioting. Libeling communal ism, localism and 
caste-minded ness the greatest menaces to a sta¬ 
ble and united India, he sought ro create the 
institutions and the cltmate of opinion that 
would weaken their influence. 

Not to be confused with communism, com- 
munalism is the tendency of Indians to divide 
into religious blocs, i.e., Hindus against Mos¬ 
lems. To defeat communal ism, Nehru deman-ti¬ 
ed thar rhe new stare be secular, and he forced 
his colleagues ro accepr guarantees of fights 
for rhe country's 35-4 million Moslems. To 
offset localism, lie ensured that the new cen¬ 
tral government's powers should be strong and 






that English should temporarily be retained as 
the da fitci tt Iang u age u sed in t hv ftrdcra I gov 
eminent; having equal status with Hindi. To 
strike at the worst Feature of the caste system, 
he won a Constitutional provision outlawing 
untouchabdity. 

T HE first big achievement of the new Indi¬ 
an stare was the absorption of the *>62 hirh- 
erto separate princely states. Before rhe British 
left, Lord Mount barren.. Britain's last viceroy, 
urged tfit princes to join either the new India 
or Pakistan Patel, as Nehru 's minister in charge 
of relations with these states, was entrusted 
with liquidating the principalities and merging 
them with the new nation. By a combination 
offeree and persuasion Parel accomplished rhe 
job. giving rhe princes generous privy purses 
and Jetting them keep some of their extensive 
personal holdings. 

Of these archaic states, the two biggest were 
rhe hardest to manage. The Nizam of Hydera¬ 
bad. Jong familiar to Sunday supplement read¬ 
ers as 'the richest man in the world," hoped 
to keep his large predominantly Hindu state 
(roughly equal in area to France) independent; 
then he toyed with the idea of joining Paki¬ 
stan. Following a flurry of incidents. India im¬ 
posed an economic blockade and after days of 
heated exchanges senr in troops. A year later 
the Nizam accepted Indian rule. 

In the northwest, che Hindu Maharaja of 
Kashmir, panicked by an invasion of tough 
Pathari Moslem tribesmen from Pakistan, chose 
to join India, for although 77 per cent of his 
subjects were Moslems, the principal political 
movement in the stare had close ties w r ith Nch 
ru and backed his secular policies. 'Ihere fol¬ 
lowed a 14-month war in which the Indian 
army badly mauled both the Pat ha ns and rhe 
Pakistani regulars sent m to back up rhe tribes¬ 
men, By the time the United Nations (brought 
in sit India's request) achieved a cease-fire in 
1949, India held two thirds of Kashmir. Since 
then rhe U.N. has vainly tried m arrange a de¬ 
militarization of Kashmir as a prelude ro a 
plebiscite, but India and Pakistan have heen 


unable to agree on the terms for withdrawal 
of their forces, Actually the core of the dispute 
lies el sewh ere-. Kashmir ls significant to the 
nationalists of both countries because its ac¬ 
cession ro Pakistan would appear to vindicate 
rhe religious basis on which that nation was 
founded, Nehru, who is a Kashmiri by descent, 
believes the security of India's Moslems de¬ 
pends on Kashmir's integration into a secular 
Indian state, He regards the case as closed., but 
India still holds Kashmir by force alone. 

In the new India's polirical life, Nehru has 
also been consolidating his own dominant po¬ 
sition. The death of Pare! in 1950 removed the 
Jasr strong figure within the Congress party 
leadership who might have opposed him And 
when Nehru toured the country, huge crowds 
came to hear and adore him. 

There was no spectacle on earth quite like 
these meetings between Nehru and the peas¬ 
ants. In his speeches ro rhe humble country 
tolk he made no artempr ro preserve the pol¬ 
ished style of his state addresses. These were 
long, extemporaneous talks, full of repetition 
and full of digressions about such things as 
drainage pipes and marriage ceremonies. Usu¬ 
ally they were in Hindi, translated by im¬ 
promptu Interpreters in the crowd. 

T HESE contacts with the multitude, more 
emotional than verbal, provided what In¬ 
dians rail djrjf.kjv (communion). The muJta- 
TUtle was somehow reassured, not so much by 
Nehru's words as bv his presence. In fact, he 
often lectured them like unruly children for 
clinging to cow worship or for trusting astrol¬ 
ogers fa business for stupid tools"}, and rhe 
crowds invariably applauded. Nehru tor his part 
seemed to lose every trace of fatigue and to 
become more alive, uninhibited and relaxed, 
evident I v restored in spirit by rhe massed efful¬ 
gence of a million shining faces. "The place 
where I function with the greatest ease, ' Nehru 
has said, " is before a large crowd I find myself 
revitalized by the crowd." 

Nehru's personal relationship to the multi¬ 
tude. however, is not always one of perfect 
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understanding. During President Eisenhower's 
tumultuous welcome io Delhi in 1939, Nehru 
thought the people were pressing too close. 
Leaping from his sear in the official car. he 
climbed onto rhe jeep leading the procession 
and, waving his arms wildly, shouted m rhe 
crowds — in vain ro move aside. A popular 
story in New Delhi concerns a litrle girl who 
came home excitedly from a public ceremony 
and announced u> her mother that Nehru had 
spoken to her "What did he say. dear.'" asked 
the mother The little girl replied, "He said, 
'Please get out of the way.' " 

In the first country-wide elections in [932, 
when no fewer than 103 million Indians went 
to rhe polls, Nehru and the Congress party 
won a substantial victory. The Hindu extremist 
parties were routed. The Socialists failed to do 
as welt as expected, r hereby suggesting that 
those who wanted moderate reform still hoped 
to get it from Nehru, ft was the Communists 
who made the most surprising gains, winning 
Successes in the south and returning enough 
members to Parliament- If? to Congress' J62 — 
to qualify as an important opposition party. 
The result was to place in the forefront of In 
than national affairs the immensely complex 
question Of the transformation of society. 

I NDIA'S firs[ five-year plan, launched in 1931, 
was an extremely cautious venture into the 
field of socialised planning, being little mote 
than a glorified public works program,. A series 
of good crop years, however, enabled the gov¬ 
ernment to claim a 19 per cent rise in agricul¬ 
tural output under the program. Then late in 
1934, when everybody was talking about Chi¬ 
na's big planned advances, Nehru returned 
from a visit ro Peking and observed rhai India 
must move ahead faster. He announced that 
under the second five-year plan, to start in 
3936, India would double irs rare of public 
invest me nr, give priority to heavy industry and 
drive for a 23 pet cent higher national income. 

Apart from the challenge of Communist 
competition m China and in India, it was high 
time for India to make the strongest possible 


effort ro expand its productivity. The 20th 
Century population explosion had detonated 
in half a million Indian villages* magnifying a 
problem already tremendous, and the number 
of mouths to feed was increasing at the rate of 
10 million a year. The first five-year plan had 
managed to increase the average annual income 
of every Indian from .539.64 to 164.26. The ser- 
ond plan inched India's per capita income for¬ 
ward by another nine per cent. Iron and steel 
production more than doubled, the country 
began to make its own locomotives and heavy 
machinery, and enough dams were bin It and 
catch basins and wells dug to provide India 
with a significant increase in irrigated [and. 

I N 3%I Nehru launched India's third five- 
year plan, which is to cost 525 billion, or as 
much as. the first two plans put together. Its 
goals are correspondingly ambitious; 70 per 
cent higher industrial output. 50 per cent more 
Farm production (thereby making India self- 
sufficient in food), and a one third higher na¬ 
tional income By the time the plan has been 
completed, Indians hope to have raised die 
daily caloric rare of their 43H million people 
from 2,100 to an average of 2.$00, or about 
700 calories less than the U.S_ rate. They expect 
to finance this huge program by raising taxes, 
by procuring funds from government-operated 
industries and from domestic savings, by in¬ 
creasing exports and by obtaining more than a 
billion dollars a year in loans and grants from 
abroad. The so-called ' Aid to India Club" 
those nations of rhe West which have consist¬ 
ently extended help to India (the U.S.. Britain., 
Canada, France, West Germany) and also Japan 
and the World Bank — has offered a total of 
52,286,000,000' the LLS. alone will make at 
leasr a billion dollars available. Russia has 
promised 1300 million, liven w r ith all this help 
India will be one billion dollars short, but it 
feels sure it can make up the difference. 

By this succession of five-year plans. Nehru 
says he is taking India toward socialism. Vet 
socialism seems a long wav off. Within rhe 
last decade the government has increased its 






legislative power to take over or to create indus¬ 
tries of strategic or other special importance, 
and has nationalized both the country's largest 
commercial bank and the foreign and domestic 
life insurance companies, but that is the extent 
nt the nationalization efforts, and in 1955 Nehru 
asked: 5 Why should public enterprise take over 
tasks that are being well performed by the- pri¬ 
vate sector of the economy/'' Under the third 
five-year plan, 64.4 per cent of all in vestment 
funds are to be allocated to the public sector. 
Yet today, after 3 decade of planned economy, 
private enterprise still accounts for 90 per cent 
of the country's gross national product. 

Capitalism in India is indeed subjieci to regu¬ 
lation — though nor so much, for example, as ir 
is in rhe United Stares. The government raxes 
corpora re profit and generally attempts to make 
business activities conform to government ob¬ 
jectives After independence the government be¬ 
gan attempting to regulate foreign businesses 
operating in India, saying in effect: 15 You may 
operate here if you observe Indian laws, pav In¬ 
dian tuxes, use Indian labor and—when they are 
available — manulacxure your goods from Indian 
materials " These regulations have since been 
cased. But Indian bureaucracy has not often 
made ir easy for private foreign businesses to 
open new factories under these ground rules. 
Relatively few foreign enterprisers have had the 
patience and stamina and good nature to wade 
through the jungle of governmental red rape, 
round up all rhe countless licenses rhaf are re¬ 
quired, and sit through the interminable inter¬ 
views that for years seemed to be part of rhe 
course. In India's first U years, foreign firms 
invested only 1674 million in the country. 

T ODAY' in India the past continues to be 
more visible than rhe future. Millions arc 
homeless — living, sleeping and dying on the 
sidewalks of Calcutta and other cities. Some 
67 million cattle roam the land unchecked, 
devouring Food that could help sustain India's 
estimated nine million unemployed. 

Yet in 10 years' rime there have been unde¬ 
niable gains. Many of the barefoot arc shod, 


many who walked now ride bicycles, and mil¬ 
lions have homes and eat better. Part o( the 
gains in food production under the first five- 
year plan were ineffective because people sim¬ 
ply could not buy what they needed, but now 
many Indians have at least a little money to 
spend. The country' is forging ahead in atomic 
energy development, raising its steel capacity 
and rushing to completion a vast network of 
hydroelectric projects. More than 44 million 
Indians now attend school and college, and rhe 
number is to go up by a third in five years. The 
number of doctors, hospitals and universities is 
much larger rhan it was a decade ago. 

A S India has bent to the task of creating a 
l modern economy. Nehru has supervised 
rhe shaping of its political institutions from 
ever lofcter heights. In 1950 India formally be¬ 
came a republic, though it remained within 
the B ri t i si j Coi n i no n wea 1 1 h. Then ag it a tion i n 
creased in favor of reorganizing the nation into 
new states conforming more or less with lin- 
guisric areas. Many thoughtful Indians felt 
rhar Nehru was slow to come ro grips with 
this potentially dangerous problem. But in 
1953 riots among the Tdugu-speaking people 
of Madras pushed the Prime Minister into an¬ 
nouncing the creation ot Andhra, fbc first In¬ 
dian state ro be created along linguistic lines, 
and soon thereafter lie promulgated a plan re¬ 
organizing all India into 16 such states and 
six union territories. 

A rash of resignations, demonstrations and 
riots broke our. In Bombay state, one of the 
newly created Lin its. scores died in rhe worst 
fighting since partition. Nehru came down from 
his Olympian eminence arid, with characteris¬ 
tic impetuosity and heedlessness of personal 
danger, rushed m Bombay. ’Who lives if India 
dies, and who dies if India lives:'" he cried in 
avs impassioned speech rbar moved many Con¬ 
gress leaders ro rears. Then he acted to divide 
Bombay m two. one for rhe Mararbi-speaking 
people and one for the Gujerati-speakers. 

T h e q uestion of h ng uag e a nd di sru pt i v t I oca I 
loyalties in India is still unresolved. Discussing 
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the seriousness of rhis matter for India's future, 
some intelligent Indians argue rhar to him) aJE 
die if countrymen into one nation it may yet 
be necessary to teach three languages in every 
school tn the country English fthe language 
bequeathed by the educators of the present rul¬ 
ing generation ), Hindi I the language of about 
40 per cent of aJE Indians!- and rhe appropriate 
local tongue. 

A MONG Indian voters, however, the com* 

. bi nation of Nehru's magic name and the 
Congress party's big machine has carried the 
government to repeated victories at national 
and local levels. Other national parties have 
made no significant headway, The Communists 
actually won control of the southern state of 
Kerala in the 1957 elections, but they bungled 
badly while in office, antagonizing a powerful 
local caste and even com muring the enormity 
L>t fifing on striking workers. Alter less chan a 
rear Delhi was called upon to remove the Red 
rulers and, under the constitution, established 
federal rule m Kerala. 

Thus Nehru stands ttidfty» the biggest man 
in India, not effectively challenged either bv 
right or by left:. He is prime minisrer, foreign 
minister, chief of rite atomic energy program 
and chairman of the country's planning com¬ 
mission. He has also held the posts of de¬ 
fense minister, finance minisrer and president 
of the Congress parti when tie felt these offices 
particularly needed his personal attention. At 
home as abroad, his policy has been co steer a 
central course between main forces. This has 
turned the man who once was rhe I3iiiish Em¬ 
pire's foremost revolutionary mm a nation 
bid)clef, rhe leader oE" all his people. To play 
his new tide, Nehru has had to slow die pace, 
let issues slide and forgo radical ini derives of 
a more controversial character 
An old admirer who is currently in the op* 
position has characterized Nehru as "explosive 
in speech, disciplined rn action, impulsive in 
g est u res, d el i be ra re i n j udg ment. revol u ci o n a ry 
in aim. conservative in loyalty, reckless of per¬ 
sonal safety : cautious about matters affecting 


Indian welfare." He adds that Nehru is ' at 
once personal and detached, human and aloof, 
with the result thar he appears now fond, now 
cold, now proud, now mthlern. He is an aris¬ 
tocrat in Love wtrh rhe masses, a nationalist 
who represents rhe culture of the foreigner, an 
intellectual caught up in the turmoil of an 
emotional upheaval—the very paradox of his 
personality has surrounded it with a ‘halo.' 

Power has made Nehru more irritable but less 
impatient: he is more amenable to compromise, 
not so much with the politicians as with the 
people. He is still rhe agnostic ready to beta re 
his vast audiences for devotion to holy days, 
holy rows and fraudulent holy men; buf he 
never does much about these popular institu¬ 
tions and traditions. Though he may rail ar 
India's masses for rheir ingrained habits of inef¬ 
ficiency, [archness and cheerful anarchy, he has 
die same affection for them rhar rhey have tor 
him. and this is the wdlspiing of his strength. 

S O it is that Nehru monopolizes all leader¬ 
ship- and the Congress party monopolizes 
all offices. Inevitably, the patty of the revolu¬ 
tion has gradually lost its crusading zeal, grown 
corruprand concerned itself with little but po¬ 
sition and parronage. Sensing rhe loss of im¬ 
petus. Nehru pronounced himself "flar and 
stale" a few years ago, and made as if to step 
down, The party politicians would not hear 
of it. Nor too displeased, Nehru stayed on and 
was confirmed in his feeling of the mdispensa¬ 
bility of his leadership. 

Yet even chose Indians who fed that the 
leadership of the nation may be flagging agree 
[hai d Starr has been made. Nehru's India is a 
country with majority rule., parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions and m free press. It is unlikely char 
anyone will be found who can precisely fill 
Nehru's shoes, but when Nehru goes and or¬ 
dinary politics start up, the essential national 
unity and democratic institutions will be found 
ready. Indeed, this unity and the very fact that 
rhe necessary institutions of the new India do 
exist may prove to be the final monument to 
J a waharlal N eh r u. 
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{\citittd /w tight'. And th l Indian Planning Comm/uiatt meet to dmu up the :n tv Kate sthcd&kt fat a fi piati. 

A Dominant Party's Pragmatic Regime 


The Congress party, which led the fight for 
independence, tuns rhe government of India, 
Party members control the ministries, the Par- 
Ei ament and the vital Planning Commission. 
But though the Congress party is supreme, its 


ranks are sharply divided! between right and 
left wings, held together by Nehru's strong 
personality. Some observers feel such a division 
ls a force for democratic flexibility as the one 
tin min ant party works ro modernise the nation. 
























hut re nut ins outside ,\ eltru's government 


_POIVI:n nv vn.LAGERS, frail Vinoba Bliitvc takes one of 
his arduous walking tours rhrnujrh Emhj (fcfi) m find 
t s ' arU,m - witl donate Jand tu the LandJess. JJis mush- 
rooming htivftc&jti yjt>ti£f (land-gift sacrifice} movement. 
he|;un in [95 l r hay colkcfeti maie chan fom mi 11 it jo 
seres of land* which is beniy ^ivtn iv needy villagers. 






KJ(dh[T.i« JNCa c joke. Agriculture Minister 5. & PaEll 
-iiiid Fiiurtce Minister Morarji r>csai U'efow) 
afcsrroog consctvarivc forces within rhi- C45rt^r-ess part',. 








IWHR (JR( IH inehides competent 

leaders, but none has the mass appeal of Xeitru 


PARTY POWER, fgimcr Cnn^rrSi 
President In-dira Giindlii l/e/ii 
\± Nehru's infiuendal <|awghrer. 


NEHRU'S INTIMATE. Minisrcr fiF 
Dc/eiih: Krishna Men on is ouf- 
spuken, u*l|X>pular 2nd anti-i 1 S 








HIGH COURT. Chandigarh's 
tribunal {opposite) has hon- 
cyreunb walls h> defy the 
Punpabi heat. The dry will 
have residential areas that 
override caste dJstiacrions. 


MODEL. C 77 V symbolizes the drive to modernize a nation 


STAFF QUARTER, the SfiCrt- 
ihp) forms parr of 
threore of Chandigarh. the 
Punjab's sinking ne^- capi¬ 
tal designed by Fiance's maa- 
ter architect Le Cofbuiier 
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H A PJCB A IT TIT A M, rural 
villagers comb, Spin, rtd 
mid loom cotton. India ls 
artn-mpno^ to ck pa.ni.fe pro¬ 
duction in village mi id tacto- 
ry industries simtiJranctiusty. 



Unchanging 

Round 

of Village Life 


H IS name may be Abdul. Ram, Ranjit or 
Gopaks wa mi, The chances arc four to 
one that he is illiterate, and he is often dl-tud. 
He is frequently in debt to a moneylender, anti 
even if all goes well he still lives on rhe brink 
ul starvation; illness, drought ;md crop failure 
constantly plague him. He typifies eight out of 
every 10 Indians, and for centuries he has gone 
hjs way silent and unchanging while emper¬ 
ors and kings and conquerors have strutted 
and plundered and disappeared. He is rite In¬ 
dian villager 

More than half ol all (net inn in vestments, 
public and private, have gone into industrial 


development in refenr years Yet though many 
five-year planners would rarher discuss such 
impressive river valley development projects as 
Bhakra Nang a I in the Punjab, and the new 
mi I lion-ton-capacity steel plants, everybody ar 
every level is aware that the economic Salva¬ 
tion of India ultimately depends on the wel¬ 
fare and productiveness of the Jowly village 
farmer There are some 550,000 villages in In¬ 
dia. and not only do farm workers make up 70 
percent of the population, but agricultural and 
allied activities account for nearlv halt of In¬ 
dia's national income. With the population 
growing faster than statisticians had calculated 
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(Lt is expected ro resell 480 million by 1966), 
all authorities agree that the rate of food pro¬ 
duction must be vastly increased, Currently, 
Indian plans call for an increase from the pres¬ 
ent 70 million tuns ol food grains produced 
each year to an annual ]t>0 cons A ream of 
American agricultural experts senr our rhe 
Ford foundation has estimated that if food 
production increases no faster chan ac present. 
India will be about 2*> per cent short of meet¬ 
ing its bedrock nutritional requirements by 
l%6. No conceivable program of imports or 
rationing can meet a crisis of this magnitude. ' 
the experts warn. 

N OR does a way our of the food crisis ap¬ 
pear to lie in the restriction of India's 
population explosion. Scattered around the 
country, there are some 1JW govern mem - 
maintained "family planning centers." where 
both men anti women are given contraceptives 
and information on fertility cycles. Sterilization 
of both se*es is officially endorsed, and when 
an applicant is approved bv srate-appointed 
social workers or clinic doctors- he muse al¬ 
ready have ar least three children among other 
requirements rhe government pays for the op¬ 
eration. Since ] c >36 more than 120,000 men 
and women have availed themselves of the priv¬ 
ilege. Ver such ligures are meaningless when 
measured against the Niagara of Indian births; 
each vear rhe country -adds the equivalent of the 
population of New York City to ics numbers. 

To deal mote realistically with the food cri¬ 
sis, India in rhe years since independence has 
promulgated an impressive series of land reform 
laws and development programs to srir rhe 
village farmer out of his lethargy, improve his 
health and well-being,, broaden his opportuni¬ 
ties and induce him to change his ancient ways. 
Some of the programs have been outstandingly 
effective, others only partially so 

7' lie legislation which broke up the vast he¬ 
reditary holdings of rhe zamindttr j and either 
large landowners was, for example, excellent 
in intent, and it 3'ias had a profound political 
effect, bolstering popular confidence in the 


Nehru government as a democratic regime 
dedicated to the interests of the underprivi¬ 
leged. But rhe economic effects of the law- 
hate been wideh debated. The breakup of the 
big holdings created not only the obvious 
problem of which farmers should receive re¬ 
distributed land, hut also problems of pro¬ 
tecting farmers against eviction, of setring fair 
rentals and of assisting tenants to become 
owners. Land has been distributed in some 
areas, but in others the government has been 
reluctant to turn it over: the peasant has rnere- 
Ij acquired a new landlord the State itself. 
A deputy minister of the government says 
privately: "Congress will never give up that 
land because it is roo valuable politically. 
They've got the peasants just where rhe zamw- 
dar\ had them—under their rhumbs- and the 
(and can be used ro get votes." 

Moreover, all too often the only accomplish¬ 
ment has been rhe fragmentation of large eco¬ 
nomic holdings into small, uneconomic ones. 
No one knows precisely how much land has 
been redistributed to the peasants; the official 
text of the government s present five-year plan 
notes: As much of the legislation is quite 
recent, exact information regarding the extent 
to which ownership rights have been conferred 
cm tenants is not available." 

T HE root of the problem, however, lies in 
the methods and poverty of the Indian 
farmer. It is of course hardly surprising that, 
like many peasant farmers elsewhere, he es 
largely unacquainted with modern agricultural 
methods and implements. But his arrachmenr 
ro traditional techniques, and the shortage of 
water in most parts of India, combine to make 
him rhe poorest farmer in the world. Non- 
irrigared land is ac the mercy of the monsoon, 
which fails to deliver rain an average of two 
years out of every five. Where irrigation is 
available, the farmer rannor make use of it 
without making a considerable investment in 
equipment, an outlay beyond his means. In 
some villages, efforts ro promote cottage in¬ 
dustries such as hand weaving . spinning or the 
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making of toys or furniture have been highly 
successFuJ and give farmer!] a source of Encomt. 
But these industries do not supply the farmer 
with large amounts of capital, and many vil¬ 
lages lack knowledge of such opportunities 
to earn money. Chemical lerri liters, moreover, 
art not yet easih available to rhe farmer, and 
m many areas animal fertilizers ate burned fur 
cooking and heating because no other source 
oi fuel in available The Japanese farmer pro¬ 
duces three times is a much rice per acre ns the 
Indian, and the Chinese twice as much. 

The Indian farmer, in addition, makes little? 
use of rhe Traditional methods bv which small 
farmers in other parrs of rhe world increase 
their meager cash earnings, If he is a caste 
Hind u, there is no possibility of Ids engaging 
in the fattening of cattle, sheep and pigs for 
slaughter and India, with no market for them, 
has more cattle (220 million head i than any 
orher nation in the world. If the farmer 15 a 
strict vegetarian — and a high percentage of all 
Indians are—he will not keep chickens because 
lie believes he must nor eat them or rlteir eggs. 

Millions of Indean farmers live chiefly on 
the cereals and vegetables which they them¬ 
selves grow, and any small surplus they may 
achieve is generally converted into cash. If the 
farmer keeps a cow. the butter often goes to a 
money lender to help repay old debts, and the 
farmer and his family subsist on buttermilk. 
Malnutrition for most Indians thus begins wirh 
weaning and lasts through lift. In many parrs 
of India rhe farmer's diet is supplemented only 
by ;j cheap cooking oil which supplies a in.es• 
get ration of Fat In vast areas, vegetables arc 
not grown at all by villagers and fruit is avail¬ 
able only at certain seasons. In some villages 
the poor Untouchables are the best nourished 
of all because they will ear anything, 

T HAT an enormous proportion of die popu¬ 
lation dies early is 3 known fact Consid¬ 
erable efforts 3 re being made to improve the 
health of the villagers. One of the most no¬ 
table has been che campaign to stamp out ma¬ 
laria. Before rhe program started in 1953. an 


estimated 57 million persons in India contract¬ 
ed malaria -and about a million died of it 
each year. Under the direction of public health 
technicians, villagers have drained swamps in 
malarial districts and spread DDT supplied 
through U.5. and World Health Organization 
funds. The number of taratifies has dropped to 
about 200,000 a year 

I T was to attack die 'basic causes of village 
poverty rhar India launched its Community 
Development program on October 2, 1952, 
the anniversary of Gandhi's birth. Begun on a 
comparatively modest scale and supported in 
parr by American funds. rhe program has grown 
st) rapidly that bv October 1963 it v\ l 11 cover 
the whole country Under the program, vil¬ 
lages are grouped into 'development blocks" 
o\ roughly 100 each. The program includes rhe 
building of roads, the improvement of sanita¬ 
tion. rhe reclamation of unused lands, rhe in¬ 
troduction of improved farming methods and 
die demonsrradon of new- techniques. After 
training, the villagers are encouraged to help 
themselves to build irrigation ditches, schools 
and clinics, and to improve local sanitation pro¬ 
cedures. They are also encouraged to suggest 
projects ro the government's technicians. Each 
unit has Specialists in health, education, agri¬ 
culture and other fields. 

One of the theories embodied in rhe Com 
muni tv Development program is that villagers 
can be shown improvements rhar have been 
made in other villages and then be persuaded 
ro duplicate them in their own, Ql ten die theo¬ 
ry works, but often it does nor Farm techni¬ 
cians generally agree that when a villager is 
taken m tow and shown that a steel plow 
will dig a deeper furrow than a wooden one, 
that planting good seeds will produce ber- 
rer crops and that digging a drainage ditch 
will benefit him and his family, he is willing, 
sometimes even eager, to give it a try. But the 
apathy of centuries is not easy to overcome. 

The villager has not changed overnight his 
attitude toward officialdom. ’ says an official 
I960 publication of the Government of India. 
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He will srill chuckle when something goes 
wrong with rhe demonstration plots; he i& in< 
dined to take refuge in his massive rustic ob¬ 
struct y horn rhe efforts of the young, earnest 
and enthusiastic village level workers to per¬ 
suade him to deparr from ancestral customs." 
Yet the program has scored some notable suc¬ 
cesses. In the years since its inception, life ex¬ 
pectancy has increased from 52 io 42 years. 


«jmumm ties and put to million new acres kinder irriga¬ 
tion. Being built under India s five-year plane rhe prop, 
ectsalso provide Kood mntruL and power far industry. 


literacy (Chapter 9) has risen some 7 per cent 
it rid agricultural productivity 33 per cent. 

f ei many a village, of course, life still goes 
on in the old wavs. Consider one which wc 
shall call Indpore It is nor a "typical" village 
because India has none. indpore is a myth tea! 
community, which permits generalities. It is a 
small village with 160 mud houses, and it es 
unusually prosperous because irs 439 acres lie 
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valley projects 
have already 
ro 11,000 
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an a flat and reasonably fertile plain. Indpore 
also is fortunate because, unlike many Indian 
villages, it is not completely dependent on the 
rains brought by the monsoon. 

Indpore's 40-odd wells provide more than 
enough water to irrigate in os t crops., and in the 
dry season teams of men drive bullocks around 
the wells, providing power to lift 20-gallon 
buckets of water. Boys pour the water into 
rhe channels which lead into the squared fields. 

N O one knows exactly how many people 
live in Indpore. and no one in rhe village 
is concerned about the exact count. For the 
unit of population in India is the "joint fam¬ 
ily." Such a family consists of a man. his wife, 
his sons, his unmarried daughters and h is sons' 
wives and children. Often there arc three of 
even four generations under one roof. The 
rxilef of ihe family generally is rhe oldest male, 
and the rules of protocol demand that he be 
treated with great deference and respect. A sort 
ot co mm urns m prevails in the joint family. All 
members of the household turn over rbeir earn¬ 
ings m rhe head of the family anti rhe money 
goes into a common pool- The joini family is 
an integral and important pair of Indian life, 
ft is an institution which provides basic securi¬ 
ty in Indpore and. indeed, throughout the 
Country "The warmth of belonging," remarks 
the French journalist Taya Zinkin in her book. 
India Chaw-kys* "follows the Indian throughout 
the whole of his life, for he belongs not only 
within his immediate family hur also within his 
extended family. . The family may quarrel 
. but the family is there to protect rhe child, 
the adolescent and the old against the hazards 
of fortune and the hostility of the outside 
world, lor all are interdependent." 

There are 160 families in Indpore; the largest 
single occupation group is farmers with 120 
families. As in all villages various castes live 
apart from each orher L and the H families of 
Harifans—Untouchables—live in a segregated 
area of crumbling mud huts and rude learntos. 
Every caste ls represented in Indpore and there 
also are five families of Moslems. The Hindus 


art further split into 21 subcastes. The high- 
caste Brahmins own the bulk of the land., are 
rigidly orthodox and take the lead in seeing 
chat all of Hinduism's rituals and ceremonies 
are observed. In tact, until the Brahmins were 
forced to sell most of their Earn! ro the govern¬ 
ment under a land reform bill, all of Indpore 
belonged ro four of these high-caste families. 
And because the reform hill permitted each 
malt member of n Brahmin family to retain 
30 acres ut land, the Brahmins remain the 
largest landowners in Indpore. 

Ram Das ls one of rhe villagers of Indpore. 
He is a small, emaciated, almost loorbless little 
man of 42, whose habitual costume is a dfmtt 
Sometime* Ram also wears a short jacket of 
homes pun cloth, and on very special occasions 
he dons a cinnamon-colored turban. Ram is il¬ 
literate, and he was a poverty-stricken tenant 
farmer unril he received four acres o! Land when 
red is rri but inn rook place in Indpore. Ram hail 
been working in rhe fields as far hack as he can 
recall, and his far her, grandfather and his 
grandfather before him, so lar a* lie know*, 
also were tenants. 

A I 42. Ram considers himself an old man; 

\ he looks it. and he feels it acutely because 
for rhe last rwo years he lias been coughing and 
having occasion a) hemorrhages. The first time 
he had a hemorrhage Ram was so frightened 
that he took some of the family funds—two 
rupees, the equivalent of i2 cents- and went 
to a village doctor. The doctor rubbed his 
chest with a large red stone which he said was 
a ruby, touched various other parrs of his body 
with semiprecious stones and cold Ram to 
drink a potion lie gave him and the bleeding 
would stop It never did. but Ram (us not been 
back to the doctor because be hates to part 
with two more rupees. 

Ram has less energy every season, and some¬ 
times he ran nor work at all. bur he prays often 
and devoutly and he hopes evenrually he will 
drive out rhe devil that is making him ill. For 
he knows that illness is caused by evil. Ram 
had an infant daughter who was stricken with 
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smallpox. and he and his wife. Deepali. were 
stj frightened o\ the powerful devil that had 
entered their home chat they considered taking 
The child; into the fields and leaving her there. 
They did. not, but when the child died Dee pal i 
and Ram no: only said the usual prayers tor 
rhe dead after her cremation, but paid a Hra la¬ 
in in to sprinkle the interior of ibeir home with 
milk, a custom associated with the universal 
veneration for the cow 

D EE PAM and Ram have had seven chil¬ 
dren altogether, hut only three are still 
alive two sons, 17 and 2 I. and a daughter. I I 
Both of Ram s sons are married and they have 
five children between them, but Ram is becom¬ 
ing increasingly worried because he lias not yet 
married off his daughter, Kur the last two years 
he has hoped to earn enough from his crops 
to pay for her dowry, and perhaps even earn a 
little toward her wedding feast. But he has not 
saved enough yet. If Ram does not make it this 
year he es resolved to go to the hama, the 
moneylender. Secretly. Rarn is afraid the bania 
imght not Jet him have very much money., be¬ 
cause for a dowry a man is supposed to spend 
more money than he tan afford, and che tost 
of wedding feasts is increasing ail che time. 

Ram already owes the bsinia so much that 
tor years he has been able to pay nothing more 
than the interest. Ram inherited part of the 
debt from his father, and though he has heard 
that a law has been passed which says that he 
docs not have to recognize this debt, Ram 
feels Lt is his duty to pay it. As far as Ran] is 
concerned, the Jaw is worthless like che law 
which says that a girl may not marry unnJ n. 
Ram believes the best age is nine or 10, though 
he does nor believe a girl should live with her 
hush and until she reaches puberty. 

Ram ahead-, has spoken about his daughter 
to the [he marriage broker. He was 

told that he need only send along his daughter’s 
horoscope and the gataka would find a young 
man of che same subcaste whose horoscope 
is harmonious. He plans to send the horo¬ 
scope after he has accumulated a little more 


money toward her dowry and wedding feast. 

Ram and fus family live in a mud house 
with a small and rickety veranda. Ill ere are 
three small rooms in the house, and these are 
almost dark even at midday because die house 
has only one small window and one door The 
door opens .inro a .small courtyard where Ram 
keeps his two bullocks and an old cow which 
he addresses respectfully as "Mother. ' Except 
for a couple of shelves, a built-in mud stove, 
and several ciarfi&p (string beds!, there are no 
furnishings in the house. One of Ram s daugh¬ 
ters-in-law lias a lithograph of Lord Krishna 
hanging on the wall of the room she shares 
with her husband, and there is a small shrine 
festooned with tinsel garlands in the room Ram 
shares with Deepali. The shrine encloses a small 
image of Indra, the thousand-eyed gf>d of the 
firmament who is Ram's family deity, and 
Deepali washes the image each day and places a 
token offering of food before it 

Deepali is the same age as Ram, a worn- 
faced wiry little woman with a gold nose ring. 
She ls even more pious and old-fashioned than 
Rain. In accord with joint family custom, she 
berates her two daughters^-Jaw incessantly, 
and they slip around like frightened cars. Dec- 
pal i will nor allow her daughters- in -law ro 
speak to [heir husbands in the presence of 
other members of the family. They do the 
cooking under her supervision. The family 
lives mostly on chapaUiA ("unleavened wheat 
cakes) and (lentil soup.), with occasional 
curried vegetables. The grandchildren arc given 
watery buttermilk. Ram is always served first, 
his sons ear nexi; then Deepali has her meal 
with her daughter What is left goes to the 
daughters-in-taw anil their children. 

R AM invariably awakens before day break. 

After yawning loudly anti noisily clearing 
his throat, he begins to recite prayers to Indra 
m a loud voice. As soon as he is satisfied every¬ 
one else is awake, he arises, always remember¬ 
ing to look at and touch a small gold ring 
which belonged to his father. He considers [lie 
ring a good -luck charm, and luck es necessary 







to ensure a Successful day. Next be walks across 
the courtyard to the cowshed, touches bis cow 
and raises hcs hand eo his forehead in a sign of 
respect for Krishna, lord of herdsmen He usu¬ 
ally remains .standing there to say the rest of 
Iii5 framing prayers. 

Just before sunup lie walks to the village 
pond Jot bis morning bath. On the way be 
chooses a green twig to use as a toothbrush, 
though brushing his few loose teeth has by 
now become little more than a ritual. The 
stick wirh which he brushes his teeth should 
be 10 inches Jong, an inch shorter than one 
used by members of the Kshuitriya caste, and 
two inches shorter than One used bv a Brah¬ 
min, and so Ram is careful to see that it is nor 
too long although he does not quibble if ir 
is shorter than necessary. After this ritual, fie 
enters the pond wearing his dhati and washes, 
while again chanting prayers. Ram bathes at 
least three times a day. as do many orthodox 
Hindus. Most Indians bathe at least once a 
dav. and they would be perhaps the world’s 
cleanest people if they had the proper Facilities 
and enough changes of clothing. 

A FTER his bath Ram returns to his home. 

. usually with his Sons, who by this time 
have joined him. The women of die house¬ 
hold have had rheir baths at a nearby well, and 
after another sborr prater before Indra. Ram 
has his breakfast He always goes 10 the fields 
with hes sons, but- except during the harvest 
season lie usually remains only long enough 
to give a few orders On his way home he 
stops outside the house of the stirpaneb. or 
headman, to listen to che eighi o'clock news¬ 
cast in Hindustani. 

The sarpamb always has his radio on his 
front veranda, blaring forth at full volume He 
presides over the panchay&t I'rhe village ruling 
body). The panchayat is an institution (bar 
goes back to ancient times; the word means 
an assembly of bve, but in Indpore the pan- 
c&ay&i has seven members, and the number 
varies from village to village In modern India 
more than half of the pant hay a?i are elected, 


and in some villages electioneering for the 
posts is as noisy and furious hs it is in most 
municipal campaigns In other villages, where 
[he new- electoral procedures have not vet been 
put rri effect, elders gradually accede to rheir 
places in the panchuyat because of rank nr re¬ 
spect. In many villages the panchayati today 
serve as the major link between rural people and 
the government. 

Ram is uneducated, and Ivis only minor vice 
is rfiar he frequently drinks too much country 
spirits during Hvfi, the spring festival Still, 
everybody misbehaves somewhat during Holi: 
the lower classes parade around Indpore sing¬ 
ing raucous songs and spraying other villagers, 
with colored water. Ram s only other extrav¬ 
agance will be che marriage feast he gives for 
his daughter. He does not see himself as help¬ 
less and backward, and since he has acquired 
land of bis own he proudly thinks of himself 
ns u success His basic philosophy is that the 
old ways are best and should not be changed, 
and tliat is true of caste, marriage or almost 
anything else. Although he lias dutifully case 
his bailor for [he Congress party in the two 
national elections, he really is not concerned 
or much 3 ware of his national government. 
Like other villagers since rime immemorial he 
thinks of the government as something apart 
from him; if it changes, this will merely be 
the result of the good fortune or bail fortune 
ot his masters. 

O UT of the S15 or $20 cash he nets from 
Ins crops each year. Rain has hoarded a 
few rupees, which he keeps hidden away in 
n cm box. A portion of the money, he knows, 
will be used by his heirs to buy some pots of 
che clear butier known as and, perhaps, 
some herbs and slivers of sandalwood to sprin¬ 
kle on his funeral pyre. He es happy that he 
has a son to hght the fire, and except for get¬ 
ting his daughter married, he cannot think of 
2 thing he would like to do except make a 
pilgrimage eg rhe holy city of Benares to bathe 
in the- sacred riveF Ganges and store up a little 
merit for the next lift. 
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Hi < HIKING A to t'LL tii Madias, two vil¬ 
lagers walk upon a dr.aw,iiit> pole [m 
lift cl it bucket as aciotliL-T ^uidtn. ir. 
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Lasting Beauty 
in the Toil 
of the Hand 

Ir is characteristic of Indian life that the 
human hand has been vested with an al¬ 
most mystical meaning. The gesture is 
more eloquent than language in Hindu 
rites. In rbe country’s dances the grace- 
Iid swaying of the arms is a highly expres¬ 
sive movement. For in [he Indian villages, 
now j * centuries ago, the earth is tilled.. 
Lts deep waters drawn and most produce 
made-by rhe hand itself. A sustained (ym- 
paign is being waged to overcome the vil¬ 
lager's primitive methods* but his ways 
embedded in tradition- are often hard to 
change In his deliberate movements there 
is drudgery, but also poise and dignify. 
His bind f eraIts— which the government 
is encouraging ns an economic as.ser to rhe 
villagers give grace and pattern to a 
parched countryside. The Indian touch, 
however arduous, is one of timeless beauty. 


KEE.AYfNH fll'CKIiTS, wfimtn farm i 
lint- f opposite} on a darn in Artdtor* 
Pradesh lu draw wafer fruj-n xht lake. 








































































EXUBERANCE characterizes the Indians at outdoor play 


El A EL VEST tAIK in the village 
[if Bhanitpur ( bpfwite ) dc 
leg lus villagers who hde a 
hanch turned Ffrris wheel 
The lair liIsu fillers camel 
razes, wrestling and <1 anting. 


SPIRITED GAME of hiftUt* 
;i favorite in India—fan- 
gages youths in Bucjlfriiv 
One player cries to lag an- 
Other bur is ollc il he dues 
not keep Crying ''Hulun *." 
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At a markt! m Jaipur, bttidt a jjafeuuty nr At tit} '■ oftlaK tftnttdltd wail, a crmvdaids anmJ a pottery stand u> hiriis ami a tut/ 
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The 

Quickening 
Urban Pace 

F RENETIC crowded and shri]! ( rhe cities 
of India have an air o\ adolescence, For 
millenniums, the villages of the land have been 
the focus of national life, moving in plodding 
ancient ways, cheif pace equivalent to that of 
the bullocks who provide their major source of 
power. The cities are young. New Delhi, the 
nation's capital, was not ever] laid out until 
1911 Greater Calcutta, the largest city in the 
country with a population of 1.5 million to¬ 
day had only some two million persons within 
ics environs just a generation ago. 

"The city air makes a man free," ran a me¬ 
dieval European saying, and it is m [lie dries 
that 20th Cencury India is casting off the shack¬ 
les of the past. In them reside the politicians, 
the administrators, rhe professionals and the 
businessmen whose plans and actions are shap¬ 
ing the India of the future. Until recently 
these men did not focus rheir constructive ef¬ 
forts on the cities. Instead, they turned their 
attention in rhe first years after independence 
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res rhe towns and villages of the hinterlands. 

India is a country basically agricultural in 
character, Enormous areas of it are perennially 
overrun hi. damaging floods but are still de¬ 
pendent for their water on the mighty, torren¬ 
tial rivers. Still other vast and serin and tracts 
depend on the annual monsoon rains. When 
British India was partitioned in 1947. almost a 
third of the subcontinent's irrigated lands went 
to Pakistan. It was apparent to the planners of 
the new India chip flood control and irrigation 
would have to take rop priority. Almost half of 
the government's 54.9 hi 1 1 ion investment in 
the first five-year plan, which was launched in 
19? t, was expended on irrigation and power 
projects and on measures directed toward the 
expansion of agricultural productivity. River 
valley development projects, some of them 
originally planned by the British but based to 
a large extent on the U.S.'s Tennessee Valley 
Authority, are being hastened to completion. 

T HE largest and most renowned. Bbakra 
Nangal in the Punjab, will bring 10 mil¬ 
lion acres under irrigation through a 2,HOO-mile 
network of canals and tributaries when ir is 
completed in 196?. Its two darns will also help 
to bring under control the destructive Sutlej, 
longest river in the Punjab. Jn West Bengal the 
Da modar Valley Project is intended to bring 
another one million acres under irrigation. In 
the eastern state of Orissa, one of the world's 
mightiest earth dams will irrigate two million 
acres I is the north a dam will control the Kosi, 
the "river of sorrows'' which annually plunges 
down from the Himalayas io ravage vast areas , 
and will supply the Indian sure of Bihar and 
neighboring Nepal with water for 1.6 million 
acres. Together, the completed ri^er projects, 
those still under construction and those planned 
eventually will irrigate a total of some 90 mil¬ 
lion acres, some 10 per cent of India's total 
land area (see map, page 104). 

The river valley projects arc at the tore of In¬ 
dia's governmental industrialization program, 
which is also (for rhe present a: least) tak¬ 
ing place largely outside rhe dries. As of 1961 


the projects were producing 19,8 billion kilo¬ 
watt-hours of power per year. This is a substan¬ 
tial increase over 1951. but still not enough for 
rhe existing demands of Indian industry 
As yet. Indian manufacturing output is mi¬ 
nuscule. In fact, some of rhe products that In¬ 
dians like to talk about are not completely 
Indian. The country produced. 22,029 cars in 
rhe I960- 1961 production year. Included in 
rlmt total were 11,551 ' Hindusrhans, " small 
vehicles based on English designs. Until a few 
years ago, almost all of the Hindustan's pares, 
including even the "Hindustlian" name plate, 
were manufactured not in the company's Cal¬ 
cutta plant, but in England for assemblage in 
India. The company lias made enormous pro¬ 
duction strides. But even today, some 25 per 
cent of rhe car's parts are imported. More im¬ 
portant to a land in which admittedly few peo¬ 
ple can buy autos. however is the fact that 
each year India manufactures a million of the 
bicycles which All the cities' streets. In I960, 
the bicycle many tourers were even able ro 
begin a modest overseas trade, and exported 
10,000 to die Middle East 

Y ET India has enormous capacities for in¬ 
dustrial growth. Tt is one of the tew 
underdeveloped nations in the world/ com¬ 
mented U S. Ambassador John Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith in 1961, "which is capable of absorbing 
large amounts of capital, and beading for take¬ 
off development." In northeastern India, m the 
stare of Bihar, lie some of the largest deposits 
of high-grade iron ore in the world, and these 
are fortunately located close both ro good 
coal deposits and io rhe port of Calcutta. It 
was just such an arrangement which, in con¬ 
junction with a fund of' technical skills, made 
the German Ruhr the industrial heartland of 
Europe during the last century, and both In¬ 
dians and foreign investors are well aware of 
the comparison. "The state of Bihar/' remarks 
a pamphlet published by the First National 
Citv Bank of New York. " . . could, in tune, 
become the Ruhr of Asia. 

While India is still far from having its own 






Ruhr, the nation is indeed making indispu¬ 
table snides coward industrialization, a devel¬ 
opment which may someday transform city, 
town and country In I960 the nation produced 
3300.000 tons of steel, a rise of 000,000 tons 
over the 1959 output., and ir exported some 
150.000 tons of pis? iron and steel, India also 
supplies some 75 per cent of the world's mica 
and is one of the largest producers of manga¬ 
nese. Since 194W the country has also in¬ 
creased its production of cm! from 30 million 
tons a year to 50 million, more than quad¬ 
rupled production of aluminum from 3,400 to 
16,000 tons a year and increased output of 
chemical Fertilizers by I HO per cent. 

Few of these accomplishments, it must be 
said, could have been achieved without aid 
from other nations, Since independence was 
gained in 1947, India has received more than 
four billion dollars in loans anti grants from 
foreign sources; a total of some billion 
came From the United States and some Shoo 
million from the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union built the steel mill ar Bhilai in central 
India; the British, the Durgapur plant in West 
Bengal; and West Germany, a mill in Rourkela. 

Moreover, nor all oF India's planners arc- 
convinced that the concentrated effort to es¬ 
tablish heavy industry and the Tunneling of 
the country's limited funds in that direction 
is appropriate for the economy In an [ag¬ 
ricultural economy| it is essential that desper¬ 
ately scarce capital should find its way ro the 
sfiaa!I farmer and factory proprietor," remarked 
the economist B. R. Shenoy in I960 "Central 
planning, plus big government spending, must 
. . . be held responsible for what is perhaps the 
most troubling aspect of the Indian economy 
—namely, inflation." 

D ESPITE such criticism, however, India 
has set itself on the road to a planned in 
dustrialization. "We have seen the successes 
that have come our planning. ..." Nehru 
wmre recently "We are engaged in a rremen- 
dous co-operative adventure. If we want In¬ 

dia to go ahead we must industrialize and not 


concern ourselves with little factories. 

Such matters are of intense concern ro the 
Citizens of India's cities. At present the urban 
people are not especially affected by The eco¬ 
nomic changes in the outlying regions, The 
great dams, the power-stations and rhe factories 
being established in rhe hinterlands will in¬ 
evitably have a more immediate effect upon the 
people of the villages, It is they who will bene- 
hr from the irrigation, who will receive det¬ 
er icily for the first time and who will supply 
the labor for the new industries, bur the city 
people are aware that their lives also will, in 
time, be altered by the vase developments afoot 
in their ancient land. The prospects of change 
are discussed often— at the endless cocktail 
parties at which diplomats, bureaucrats, and 
sari-clad bea titles mingle in gossipy, govern¬ 
mental New Delhi, the capital; in rhe tea shops 
and offices of busi nesslike f'alrutta; and in rhe 
shipping headquarters, film studios, publishing 
houses and advertising offices of the cosmopol¬ 
itan port of Bombay 

I NDIVIDUAL as the Indlian cities arc in 
personality, almost all of them share one 
economic characteristic: shopkeeping is every¬ 
where a major occupation A merchant may be 
a man who presides over nothing more than a 
small square of cloth on which he has placed a 
few spices; or he may boast a colorful shop 
cluttered wich multibued saris, rich brocades 
and ivory carvings. As in rhe re sc of Asia, rhe 
most popular shopping centers are the infinitely 
colorful bazaars, but there ate also polite estab¬ 
lishments where solicitous clerks escort cus¬ 
tomers ro rhe door and small boys carry pack- 
ages swiftly to the patrons' waiting cars. 

Many oi rhe Indian cities were transformed 
in varying ways by ihe streams of refugees who 
poured mto them after the India-Pakistan par¬ 
tition. The problem of the refugees was all the 
more complex because the Moslems who mi¬ 
grated from rhe cities to Pakistan were mostly 
laborers, mechanics anil artisans, while rhe in¬ 
coming Hindus were businessmen, shopkeep¬ 
ers and clerical workers, The newly arrived 
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Hindus could non find employment in rheir 
own crowded vocations, while the jobs aban¬ 
doned bv the Moslem* went unfilled. Delhi 
alone was in and a red by half a million refugees. 

Some of these fortuneless people were re- 
sen led in homes left b\ rhe city dwellers who 
had emigrated to Pakistan, while others ended 
up in suburban refugee centers. But, despite 
intensive efforts, it will be several years before 
sufficient new housing is available to absorb 
them all. Many refugee merchants threw to¬ 
gether small shacks and went into business im¬ 
mediately. In the years since then many of these 
small and rickety establishments, spruced up ; . 
painted and reinforced, have become highly 
popular and successful retailing centers. 

The vast majority of city dwellers come from 
the villages, or are only a generation or two 
removed from them. A great many young risen 
who immigrate to the cities to find jobs leave 
their wives and children back home with the 
joint Family unci I they are in a position to es¬ 
tablish a home. This process often takes years, 
bur the separation of families is sn common 
that the custom is taken for gran red. 

Among rhe jobs most eagerly sought are 
Those in the central government's Indian Ad¬ 
ministrative Service. One of the lingering eft 
fects of British rule is the fact that government 
service even today carries enormous prestige 
in Indue and a young man who passes the 
competitive examinations for the I.A.S. can 
demand a dowry of Si.000 to 510,000 from 
the father of his prospective bride. Doctors 
and engineering graduates command about rhe 
same amount, bur a mere college graduate may 
get only S2,OOft A plain solid citizen is likely 
to receive only Si ,000. 

T HE reason dowries Cumt into the mat¬ 
ter of career choice js that till but an ex¬ 
tremely small number of marriages are still 
arranged in Jndia. Although the country's edu¬ 
cated classes may be in revolt against some 
things, they have nor yet seriously challenged 
rhe institution of bride choosing. Legislation 
m outlaw dowries has been enacted, but it is 


doubtful that rhe law will be heeded at first. 
In rime, of course, ir might be accepted like 
most other innovations in India. 

In Mew Delhi, [he expansive city which the 
British constructed as- their capital on the ruins 
of seven former imperial cities and which be¬ 
came India's own capital in 193L the typical 
city dweller is a modest government employee 
like K]shan Grover. At 31. Grover is a lino- 
typist who earns about S6G a month from the 
Government of India Press, and he lives wirh 
his family of four in two tiny rooms on rhe 
ground floor of one of the boxlike, identical 
government housing eolomes which have been 
built by the public works department. Grover 
and hia 26-year-old wife, Push pa, are almost 
pathetically grateful for their accommodations, 
fnr Mew Delhi's housing shortage remains 
acute The rent, which is deducted from Gro¬ 
ver's government paycheck, comes to only slx 
dollars a month, and since the apartment is on 
the ground floor the family have access ro 
a small yard where they can sit in rhe torrid 
evenings of the long Mew Delhi summer. 

B EFORE they obtained the apartment, the 
five Grovers lived in a single room in an¬ 
other section of Mew Delhi and had to pay 
nine dollars a month The family's situation 
is much better now. but Grover is gloomily 
aware, as is every other government worker, 
that his rigid income is not elastic enough to 
cope with the rising prices of food in New 
Delhi. With rhe savings he has accrued, Grover 
has even managed ro make a $126 down pay¬ 
ment on a tiny plot of land across the fiver 
from New Delhi in suburban Shad fa, and some¬ 
day he hopes eo build a house [here. He has 
Si05 ro go to pay off rhe balance of rhe pur¬ 
chase price, To maintain his monthly payments 
of 123, he has had to make some sacrifices. "It 
means that my family and I have to deprtvt 
ourselves of some tilings," he says. "We have 
stopped going to movies, and 1 no longer go 
to the coffeehouse with my friends/' 

After the family moves, moreover, Grover's 
commuting problems will be increased. New 
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Delhi is the tastesr-growing large city in India 
fits population lus climbed from 1.1 to 2.3 
million Since 195L an increase of 63 per cent), 
and its expansion has far outstripped the capac¬ 
ities of its public utilities. Distances are great, 
taxis expensive and busts slow and few and far 
her ween. A.s tr is now Grover bicycles a dis¬ 
tance of H miles a day m and from work, and 
he will have farther to go when and if lie 
moves to the new place in Shadra. Hut he 
thinks the investment will 
the house js built as a 
government employee he 
can obtain a federal hous¬ 
ing Loan to begin irs con¬ 
struction—he will be able 
to rent out some of his 
spate tor 521 a month. 

He will also save ihc rent 
on his old apartment. The 
brigbr future of India. 

Grover hopes, is "'only a 
few years away." 

In Crowded Calcutta 
the city which the British 
used to try our new -edu¬ 
cational methods similar 
financial problems plague 
Professor Durgasaran Cba- 
baborti, who is 53. He 
has been teaching Sanskrit 
at Vidyasagar College for 
2(> years. When he starred as a young instruc¬ 
tor. he earned S2I a month. Today, as head of 
rhe Sanskrit Department, he draws 5605 a 
month, and in wealthy, booming Calcutta, 
center of a lO-million-ton shipping industry 
and a number t>f successful light industries, 
rents are as high as in Mew Delhi. Professor 
Chakra bo rti and his wife and six children live 
in tour small rooms in a dingi house in Cal¬ 
cutta which, like all rhe others near it. has 
not been whitewashed for decades. The loca¬ 
tion 3 sole advantage is that it is only a quarter 
ol a mile away from the college and Professor 
ChakrabortL is able to save bus anti tram fares 
by walking to work. The rooms are so cramped 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CAPITAL 

Tha capital at India Is Now Delhi, an 
adrrHnisIfallva center begun In 1911 
by the British, On Ihm plain* five miles 
la the north of II la the old oily of Del¬ 
hi, which w£? one? crtpitfll at Ihe 
Mogul Empire, Although Indians occa- 
jiprt&lly refer la New Delhi &a "Delhi/' 
Ihe two are quite distinct. When Ihe 
British built the new city- they were foi¬ 
l-owing an old imperial tradiiian. Sfcnca 
the 13th Century, when Turkish Invad¬ 
ers established Delhi (he home al 
Ihekrsultanale.successive Moslem dy 
neatiea efic-h had creeled a new edi¬ 
tion ol the imperial city adjacent Ic the 
palaces and fortresses of ihe old one. 
The city knowmtoday as #iew Delhi Is 
actually the eighth version of Ihe city, 


that he is ashamed m invire any but his most 
intimate friends there. 

One of Professor Cbakrahorti's primary do¬ 
mestic concerns is chat, lacking dowry mon 
ey, he has been unable to get his 23-year-old 
daughter married He worried, too. about 
his eldest son, 2 Ty ear-old Dilip, who holds a 
science degree but has been unable to find em¬ 
ployment in an India whose industry cannot 
ai present absorb all of rhe available graduates. 
Despite his pride in his son, Professor Chakra- 
borti deplores the over-all 
trend toward technologi¬ 
cal studies. "The students 
today are era*v about sci¬ 
ence," he says, “bur they 
slum Id remember that In¬ 
dia was famous for its phi¬ 
losophers, poets, writers 
and musicians/ He be¬ 
comes very angry when 
he thinks about how the 
Communist party keeps 
an eye on rhe more bril¬ 
liant of the students at 
the universities and some¬ 
times lures rhem into the 
parry, and he is annoyed 
that some of his colleagues 
have been drawn into the 
vortex of Indian politics. 
“Good scholars,' he says, 
"have little time for the game of politics. ' Pro¬ 
fessor Chakraborti describes his life and career 
as "a grind of sacrifice with no financial bene¬ 
fits to show for it." 

For all his concern over India's future and 
his own economic worries, he remains cheer- 
ful and unsoured, because Calcutta is a city 
that affords many intellectual rewards. It has 
good libraries and reading rooms and a host 
of eminent thinkers. There is always pleasure 
in holding discussions with good scholars," 
says Professor Chakraborti. 

IfOdcurra is vigorous, Bombay is India's 
most disciplined city. Like most big Indian 
centers it lias had its share of bloody rims. 
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The Quickening Urban l } ace 


but it is one of the few whose citizens in¬ 
variably abide by traffic regulations, liven when 
no policeman is in sight, drivers refrain from 
honking their horns in silt nee /ones. In orher 
cities., a policeman's life is likely to be in jeop¬ 
ardy if lie interferes with a pedestrian's I i berry 
to walk across the street at will; not so in Bom¬ 
bay, which is the only place in India where 
jaywalking is actually punished. Ii is also the 
only city where passengers docilely line up at 
bus 5 cops, and where they do not pimp onto 
moving buses. 

S T JCl EH orderliness docs not mean that Horn 
has is dull. Lying on the main sea route 
connecting Europe with the bar East, it has tor 
centuries been enlivened by [he constant arriv¬ 
al of foreign visitors, It is India's wealthiest 
city. The Indian textile industry was flourish¬ 
ing there as early as the 1860s, New indus¬ 
tries such as plastics manufacturing gravitate 
toward it. When India began experimenting 
with nuclear power T the decision was made 
almost automatically ro sec up rhe country s 
first atomic reactor in Bombay. 

Much of' Bombay's liveliness is attributable 
to its prominent citizens, rhe Parsis. Descended 
from Persian lire worshipers who migrated ro 
Indiu in the late Eighth Century, many Parsis 
had and still have an apparently innate com¬ 
mercial talent coupled with greut adaptability. 
One sign of this in the past was their willing’ 
ness to shed their given names and adopt the 
trade names of their professions. T his has re¬ 
sulted in their having the quaintest nomen¬ 
clature of any group in India. Pars is named 
Doctor or Engineer are common as are such 
names as Sere wall ah (a man who deals with 
screws or hardware} and Boitlewaltah (one who 
deals with bottles!. Many Parsis have gone into 
banking; it is almost impossible to cash a check 
in Bombay on a Parss holiday. They were the 
first Indians to move into apartments, and they 
play a role in business and government far Out 
of proportion to their numbers. The Tatas of 
Bombay, India’s great industrial family, own¬ 
ers of the iron- and steel-works ac Jamshedpur, 


largest integrated steel plant in the British 
Commonwealth, are of Parsi origin. 

Typical of Bombay workers is Ycshwanc 
Balia Waiangaonkar. a 38-year-old spinner in 
one of the cotron mills which help to make 
Bombay a major center of the Indian textile 
industry. A villager who came to Bombay 17 
years ago from his narive region of Maharash¬ 
tra, Waiangaonkar is a skilled worker squeezed 
between the rising cosr of living and rhe peri¬ 
odic lay oils caused by [he increasing automa¬ 
tion of his industry, Married ac 16, he now has 
five children and lives in a thatched hut in 
one of Bombay'-a slum districts When work is 
available, he earns about one dollar a day, and 
his monthly income averages about 5)8. What 
can a man with five children hope to do with 
rhis amount?" he asks. 

W AIANGAQNKAR'S special pride is 
Slwiraram n his 1 6-year-old. -eldest son. 
Shaniaram until recently was a top-ranking stu¬ 
dent who had won several small scholarships. 

I Its education, however, was ob rained in rhe 
Marathi language common in rhe Bombay area, 
and be has never learned English, a prerequisite 
rn advancement in many fields. 

"He wanted to go ahead and learn English," 
says his father, "and I managed to spend 1 2 or 
H in pees [about J2.6 o| in school fees for him 
to learn it. Bui he realized how hard this was 
for me, snd when a job was offered him at 40 
rupees a month lie took it. He thought he 
could work by day and study English at night, 
bur by the time he gets home from work it is 
almost 0 p.m., and be is ten? tired." Shantaram 
himself has accepted his fate philosophically. 
When our stomachs are not full." he says, 
"how can I continue to have fond dreams of 
learning English?" 

Waiangaonkar is unhappy, too, about bis 
two- year-old daughter, Vasanri. She has only 
one dress, and Waiangaonkar wonders whether 
she does not yearn for new ami colorful ones. 
"I hope for my children's sake/' he says, 
"that things will improve in India." Ic is a 
hope devoutly shared by all of India's planners. 
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Crossroads of the Old and the New 


India's clitics have long been ports of entrv for 
modern ideas. But many of the urban peoples 
are former villagers who, while adopting some 
wesrern ways, resolutely stick ro the traditional 
village attitudes. Meanwhile those who move 


between the villages and the dries are couriers 
of the old wavs into a new world and vice ver¬ 
sa Usually one side of a city is a stronghold 
of modernization, while the other, almost as if 
cut off by a border, is an outpost of antiquity 












































URBAN FI A Z A AH in Jaipur 
engrosses marketers sueli as 
these examining ;* display 
oi ptnrerv. Fabrics and food 
art also sold. Prices are eml 
Less I •, hailed ijvcr, a scllt-x 
asking for more than he 
pens, a bij^er nffermfl less 
rhan He is willing to pav. 


























7 R A DITIO ,\ AI. SKI 11S are used even in machine w v rk 


HAND PKINTENCr of fabrics 
goes uri in Licks, like All - 
rnedahad. where ;i girl in a 
s?rt-e l stall (tufrpftitie'} sssud 
Hourly applk-s an intricate 
pattern br± cutting ul doth 


MACH iSk SEVIttG intro¬ 
duced li i order ro further rhe 
Em Inin's inherent jbi I iry with 
thread. engrosses two Luck¬ 
now girls as an in rent Teach 
er oversees their pFugress. 
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LONG WALL of tilt Tunga- 
bhadm <iarrl (hppttute] .i warts 
laborers working on its mi St¬ 
and shaJf expanse Tun^a- 
bhadra’s reservoir provide* 
irrigation for 5+J .Oc'Hi acres. 


JGINEliB. points 
:tor of (lit' 14 ha k ra 
Project. Tht wtifld's 
taJJest dam. BhiiknS will 
with nearby structures 
wafer about JO million acres. 


POWER RESOURCES are being tapped in huge prof eels 










C.'f i.Tl RAL ChS'l ERS, cities large ami small have long been seats of learning 
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INYKNT FATHFH |i;uK nr, ;lh ufhafi ffOOfrOp a* Jlis Wife STUIHOILS YOUTHS till 3 reading . \hV C ^IcUCta 

jientty mrnlb* their daughter's hair aEid & taihy naps in National Library, [ n * 1 1 ;i main arrhivesi (appoiiti l. The 

tltefiti. MoiEofindia'seducsKdpeopfli? livt m checides five-year plans call for extensive library development 
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A Sense 


Color 


I N few countries is a sense of form and color 
more closely woven into the pattern of I He 
than in India. Mud walls of villages through¬ 
out the land ate alive with frescoes of gods, 
demons, men and animals, executed in yellows, 
others and umbers; those of even rhe lowliest 
are ornamented with geometric patterns etched 
into the drying mud by the artful fingers of a 
people alive to beauty. 

Clustered about the village wells arc the 
women of l ndia, their saris and skirts ablaze 
with the colors of the empyrean -bright vio¬ 
lets, It me greens and vibrant fuchsias, Hems 
sparkle with gold and silver threads. About 
their ankles and wrists, metal bracelets jangle 
in counterpoint to the brass bells hung on the 
hullocks who tread in nearby fields. 

Although pattern and color arc integral parts 
of Indian life, the new India, overwhelmed 
by problems of politics and poverty, has litrle 
time or surplus wealth for [he fine arts that 
once flourished within its borders. In the West, 
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A Seme of Form and Color 


art ha* been viewed since the end of medieval 
times as highly personal, an expression of the 
a rust's individual vision of reality. Although 
there is some artistic activity, notably painting, 
in the larger cities, India as a whole has little 
interest rn such vanity K even if the counm were 
able to afford to indulge m ir. " Art' in India 
and art' in the modern world mean two very 
different things," the Jare An and* K. Cooma- 
raswamy, the country's most discerning critic, 
wrote in 19 23. "In India. |art| is the statement 
of a racial experience, and serves the purposes 
ot life, like daily bread. . . . The modern 
[western] world, with its glorification of per¬ 
sonality, produces works of genius and works 
of mediocrity Following the peculiarities of in¬ 
dividual artists/' In short, Indian art is and 
always has been a reflection of tilt Country's 
consummate and continuing interest in the 
world of die spirit. Whatever the art painting, 
sculpture, music, or dance—the arts, India be¬ 
lieves, are only a device to lead man toward 
his eventual union with God. In pursuit of 
that ideal, anonymous Indian artists have fre¬ 
quently reached greatness. 

The many-limbed i many-headed gods ot an¬ 
cient Indian sculpture sometimes have a strange 
look to western eyes. At times, even when pro¬ 
duced in widely separated periods of history, 
they seem ro share an extraordinary similarity, 
as if Brahma, rhe Creator, having once made 
the mold, had guided rhe hands of his serving 
sculptors over the centuries. But the sculptured 
gods are seldom ugly. Sometimes the gods and 
their followers are depicted in normal human 
form, beautifully shaped, superbk designed 
and colored, serene and often unabashed in 
their enjoyment of life anti sex. 

T HE Aryans who began conquering India 
some 4,QQO years ago apparently employed 
neither temples nor images in the worship of 
their nature gods, chough the dark-skinned 
Dra vidian? whom they conquered apparently 
did so. India's primitive sculpture, of bigger- 
rhan-life kings and animals, appears to repre¬ 
sen i simple physical energy. Early Hindus also 


rejected graven images. Bent on discovering 
the true Self, which they called Atman, and 
convinced that rhe world is not what it seems 
and rhai rhe Supreme Reality is an invisible 
spirit, they were swept by a puritanical aversion 
to worldly arts. Buddhism, when it arose in the 
Sixth Century B,C, was no kinder ro artists, 
and its monks early forbade rhe making of 
images of the Rudd ha 

I N the First Century A.D. a craving for im¬ 
ages arose. Four-armed deities appeared in 
Hindu temples everywhere m the land. And 
Buddhism, reversing its ground, emerged as 
a dominant influence on rhe art of India. Bud- 
d hi Sts carved images first of Buddha himself* 
then of other Buddhas and /mOnsattms ( po¬ 
tential Buddhas). The favorite in the Hindu 
pantheon was Krishna, followed by Vishnu 
and Shiva in their many guises. 

Indian art reached its peak during the Gupta 
period, from the Fourth through rhe Sixth 
Century A.D.„ which is regarded as rhe Golden 
Age of India. High intellectual and spiritual 
development brought a widespread conviction 
that all forms and experiences of finite life are 
reflections of the infinite, and should be freely 
represented. Power, wealth, and the ’utmost 
sensuous ness of experience and expression" 
combined to produce hundreds of magnifi¬ 
cently decorated Hindu and Buddhist temples. 
Sculpture also flourished. Few of the works 
executed in the north remain, bur many an¬ 
cient examples, particularly the lively bronze 
statues of dancing Lord Shiva, survive in cen¬ 
tral and south India, which were largely un¬ 
co uched by Hun and Moslem invasions. 

The earliest Indian buildings, which were 
made of painted and gilded wood, have long 
since crumbled to dust. Still standing are the 
massive stone temples the Buddhists began to 
construct in [lie First Century B C. whose de¬ 
sign laid tin: foundations of an architectural 
style which was to have an extraordinarily wide 
influence Variations of it came to be adopted 
by virtually all of the countries surrounding 
India, particularly Java and Cambodia. Many 
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of the Indian forms Traveled enormous dis¬ 
tances-far into Central Asia and China, and 
perhaps even to Europe. Some scholars believe 
char the sweeping open porches, .spacious gal¬ 
leries; high-arched roof's and artfully decorated 
doorways characteristic of late Roman archi¬ 
tecture are of Indian origin 
Known as "'rock-cut' or "monolithic' tem¬ 
ples, the early Buddhist buildings required the 
labor of generations of artisans. Driving into 
massive outcropping rock, the builders carved 
out caves, j li/pai and cells so that enure tem¬ 
ples and monasteries could be created under¬ 
ground within huge monoliths of' stone. Of 
India's many cave temples and monasteries, 
tfi use of Karle. near Bombay, and Ajanta, near 
Aurangabad, are the best known. Karle inspires 
awe by ics sheet she. Walking between rwo 
magnificent entrance pillars, each 50 feet high, 
the visitor enters a main hall which is 124 feet 
long. 46.5 feet wide and 45 feet high. The en¬ 
tire interior, including columns and pillars, is 
covered with sculpture carved from the cave's 
single mass of rt>ck. Ajanta. more famous than 
Karle, consists of a series of 5f> i vbaras (monas¬ 
teries) and thaitya* (halls of worship) extend- 
mg for more than a tfurd of a milt- Walls and 
cedi rigs yrc brilliant with frescoes executed dur¬ 
ing the Gupta period, as well as renderings 
from earlier and later schools. 

I JM time, Hindu architects and artisans adopt 
ed the Buddhist construction technique. But 
instead of burrowing, they chipped away like 
sculptors at the exteriors of solid mountains of 
stone and carved out entire temples in one 
piece. Few’ endeavors better exemplify Hindu¬ 
ism's well-known indifference to time. Among 
the most famous examples of this monumental 
art are the Katlasa temple at Ellora, rhe Jagga- 
nath temple in Puri and the Seven Pagodas nr 
Mahabalipuram, south of Madras. Later, the 
construction of such hollowed -out temples was 
abandoned for more conventional method s. 
The structures best known today in the West, 
including the Taj Mahal, the Pearl Mosque 
in Delhi and others, which have been called 


"romance in stone” or ''jewelry on a colossal 
scale," were built by the Moslem riders, who 
did not begin arriving in India until the Uth 
Century. Sometimes constructed by imported 
artisans, their airy pinnacles and minarets re¬ 
flect Persian, Egyptian. Syrian and North Af¬ 
rican influences, inter woven with the Indian 
style, which laid heavy emphasis on symbolism 
and the ingenious use of mass. 

I F the massive architectural style and the 
sometimes grotesque, many-limbed deities 
of Indian temples appear odd to western eyes, 
Indian music sounds even stranger to western 
ears, and with good reason Except for the 
popular Or "film " music which Indians have 
borrowed from the West, classical Indian mu¬ 
sic is marked by a total absence of harmony, 
relying solely on melody for its effect. 

The heart of clsfcssical Indian music is a me¬ 
lodic form known m the Some 70,000 
ragai exist, but very few musicians have mas¬ 
tered all of chem The musician is given some 
liberty for improvisation as he performs a raga, 
but must not deviate either from the rhythm 
or from the basic mood and melodic frame¬ 
work. Each Mg* has a personality of its own 
and is supposed to he performed only at a par¬ 
ticular time or season. Each raga A in addition, 
is dominated by one or more of certain emo¬ 
tions: b/mkif I'intense devotional fervor):. 
mna (sadness, pity, pleading), shritigar (joy, 
elation, sensuous ness I; (valor, dignity}. 

concern rating on these emotional elements 
and by returning after occasional improvisation 
to the basic theme of the raga f rhe musician 
creates a hypnotic effect by which he can, ac¬ 
cording to one western interpreter, "lead his 
audience rhrough the magic of sound to a 
depth and intensity of feeling undreamt of in 
other musical systems." 

Dancing, like all the arts in India, is a search 
for the godhead—"not merely an exercise in 
body postures, but an act of worship involving 
rhe whole body." The Indian passion for sym¬ 
bolism has given a precise meaning to every 
rhythm, movement, posture and gesture. An 
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Indian government pamphlet notes: "Tals, a 
cyclic system of intricate metrical time-measure 
peculiar to this country, transforms dance into 
a mathematical abstraction, and t*aya or rhythm 
in all its complexities is but the manifestation 
of the primal rhythmic energy. Together they 
are the greatest factors of discipline to help the 
dancer in his attempt to attune himself tn the 
cosmic content of the Universe.” 

F OR a brief period some 3(M) years ago, clas¬ 
sical dancing underwent a trying time. 
Many of the cievadaiii.. nr temple dancers, 
turned to prostitution. Some forms of religious 
dancing became so debauched that they were 
banished from the temples and performed else¬ 
where by ' nautch girls" who, as one authority 
delicately puts it. "had a reputation based on 
other qualifications than art." Such incidents 
were minor, however Classical dancing again 
enjoys its ancient place as an honored and diffi¬ 
cult art. (Folk dancing has also made a strong 
comeback since India’s independence,) 

One of the chief classical forms. Bhawta 
has MO distinct and recognizable poses. 
A good dancer displays an incredible control 
over his muscles, especially those of the face, 
neck and hands.. If some accepted dances seem 
a trifle more erotic than spiritual, rhe reason is 
nor hard to discover. "So much of our religion 
in India,' explains Shanra Rao, one of India's 
foremost classical dancers. ' is based on the 
loves ol the gods " 

In a land so concerned with religion it is 
hardly Surprising that priests, the servants of 
the gods, were India's first teachers, and that 
future priests were its first students. Originally 
both teachers and students were brahmins, and 
the curriculum was confined to study of the 
scriptures. 15 ut so men me before *>00 B.C che 
next two eftstes—Kshattiyas i nobles and war¬ 
riors! and VaishyAS (merchants and farmers) ■ 
were admitted to the study of the mysteries. 
Gradually, too. other studies geometry, al¬ 
gebra, astronomy, anatomy were added co the 
curriculum. The Buddhist monasteries K .special¬ 
izing in philosophy, logic and medicine, early 


became centers of learning, open to Hindu and 
Buddhist alike. AH these influences are re¬ 
flected in Indian education tcscijiV- Bur it was 
not until the 19th Century, when the British 
established a university system modeled on that 
of the University of London, that the formal 
foundations of higher education were laid. This 
system, however, was primarily intended to de¬ 
velop English-speaking avil servants tor the 
British administration. Since independence. In¬ 
dian education has had broader objectives. 

The constitution of 1950 set a 10-year goal 
of free, compulsory schooling for all Indians 
up co age 14. By I960, more than 40 million 
youths were attending an elementary school 
of sorts. And, building on the base Left hy the 
British- — and a respect for learning ingrained by 
centuries of priestly and pedagogical tradition 
institutions of higher learning have mush¬ 
roomed. Before World War II, India possessed 
only 17 universities, with an enrollment of 
125,000. Mow there are more than 40 univer¬ 
sities, ^00 colleges and more than a million 
students. Many ol the new colleges, under try¬ 
ing Conditions, are producing well-trained and 
brilliant young graduates. Bur, overcrowded, 
understaffed and underequipped, they are in 
large part hotbeds of what Indians call "stu¬ 
dent indiscipline." 

I NDIAN students strike for easier examina¬ 
tion questions, riot over disciplinary acts, 
rough up each other and professors, squabble 
over campus and national politics arid eldy po¬ 
lice with stones and tear gas. One reason is that 
the poor and Overcrowded universities provide 
them with little other recreation. Campuses 
tend to be "dusty/ with "damp, dark corri¬ 
dors' and ' malodorous lavatories/' one con¬ 
temporary critic has noted The University of 
Calcutta,, with I00.000 students the world's 
largest, teaches three shifts a day. 

Anorher source of r rouble is difficulty with 
English, which continues ro be the usual lan¬ 
guage of instruction. Prewar collegians were 
mostly rhe-sons of successful, English-speaking 
professional men. Now the sons of poorer, Jess 
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westernized families arc pouting in gFeat num¬ 
bers into the colleges. 

Most observers ascribe the Indiscipline" to 
two principal causes. One ]s poor teaching. 
Notoriously overworked and underpaid (they 
earn to 5250 per month i. many teachers 
drone out mechanical lectures which some stu¬ 
dents do not even bother to attend. "If a list 
is made of the most demoralized utnd apathetic 
sections of India's educated population," says 
one critic, "die teachers will lead it effortless¬ 
ly.’ An even more serious source of di scon cent 
may be student worry over the future The In¬ 
dian economy simply cannot absorb its eight¬ 
fold increase in college graduates. Meanwhile, 
new thousands of applicants and their anxious 
parents knock vainly ar university doors. 
Denied admission, the;, and their relatives cre- 
ace political pressures tor the founding of still 
more universities. 

Urban coffeehouses arc filled wich an esti¬ 
mated half a million idle, disillusioned, bitter 
young men with college degrees who disdain 
manual work and are disappointed in their 
hopes for prestigious jobs ' After all," says ..i 
member of the government s University Grants 
Commission, we are a very poor country.' 

I NDIAN authors, save for a few who write in 
English for foreign audiences, are faced with 
financial problems as intense as those of the 
college.s graduates Mass illiteracy necessarily 
confines most Indians to popular ballads and 
other oral literature. An Indian author realizes 
only about 3 LUO from the sales of an average 
novel. He earns the rest of his living by grind¬ 
ing out short Torres and Sunday supplement 
articles at about SlU each. 

Fortunately for writers, but perhaps unfortu¬ 
nately for India, rhe nation's divisions of caste 
and language have produced a tremendous out¬ 
pouring of newspapers and magazines. There 
arc more than 7,650 daily newspapers and peri¬ 
odicals published in a score or more of lan¬ 
guages, including the top English-language 
papers, some of which were founded by Eng¬ 
lishmen, Their influence is now increasingly 


being challenged by rhe native-language press. 

Ar their best. Indian newspapers are digni¬ 
fied. responsible and comprehensive. At their 
woFSt. they show a slander and licentiousness 
rarely found in the Wcse. The worst offenders 
are the small papers printed in local languages 
the so-called vernacular press. 

The diversity of publications and readers 
makes it almost impossible to assess The in¬ 
fluence of the press in India. Yet some observ¬ 
ers believe rhar individual newspapers have 
more impact than their western counterparts. 
In outlying districts, it is common to sec a 
duster of villagers hunkered down and listen¬ 
ing intendv while an elder reads them rhe news. 

O FTEN baffling, frequently contradictory. 

immeasurably elusive, the Indian cultural 
heritage yer offers extraordinary rewards. After 
a lifelong study of Sanskrit literature, rhe great 
Oxford scholar Max Muller declared; 

’If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind , , lias most deeply pondered over the 
greatest problems ol life, and has found solu¬ 
tions of some of them which well deserve the 
attention even of those who have studied Plato 
and Kant I should point co India And if 1 
were co ask myseli bom what literature we 
who have been nurtured almost exclusively on 
the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, anil of 
one Semitic race, rhe Jewish, may draw rhe cor¬ 
rective which is most wanted in order to make 
our inner life more perfect . . more universal, 
in fact more truly human a life, not for this life 
only, but a transfigured and eternal life- again 
I should point to India.' 

The French author Roma an. Roll and added in 
191*4: T do nor suggest rhar Europeans should 
embrace an Asiatic faith. 1 would merely invite 
chcm to tasre the cl dig hr of this rhythmic phi¬ 
losophy, this deep, slow breath of thought. 
From it they would learn those virtues which 
above all others the soul of Europe (and of 
A me rsca ! ) n eed s roil ay: tra nq u i 1 1 j ry r pai i cnee, 
man Iv 1 hope, unruffled joy |as the Bbagdvad- 
Gita says], like a lamp in a windless place, 
that docs not flicker.'" 
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AGED STOPFNT ? woman 
i&pfpoMlf ) cart-JuJK cJi ;i I k s 
Lin ext-icise dr bt-r slflW She 
i>. one dl [JioU-SanJs nf adult 
Indiana now leamici^ tu read 
;Lm.l write in mil- hr classes. 



Slt 3 F WALK SCHOLARS jrud\ 
well-worn school bunk* in d 

i I:i■:■'•■ . Liiiiluiud Mil A W-ilU'd 

street in faipur En many In 
dian vii 11 .l^c-h . d isses meet u n ■ 
der ;l (Jon veriert slwdv cree. 



A Varied Culture s Broadening Scope 


In India there are some 104 million people win;? 
can read and write and some ^34 million jpeo¬ 
ple- who cannot. By law education is Free and 
compulsory for every child between six and l-c 
bur there arc still too Few Schools and teachers 
Nevertheless, rhe expanding government school 


program ami the new village adult-education 
centers are adding many mijlions each year to 
the ranks of [he literate. As the dead hand of 
illiteracy is lilted. India's world of the word 
books, magazines and newspapers- quickens 
with life, sharpening interest in all rhe new arts. 
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MOVm MAKERS are 
turning out a few acclaimed 
masterpieces and hundreds 
of sentimen ta! melodra mas 


FILM CRAFTSMAN. Satyajit Kfl',' {/>pptiise\ 
hag won world-wide praise for Father Fein - 
chait, part isi his trilby dJ liie in Bengal- 


COSiTUMt KOMAM:i:. a mainstay oE Indian 
movies 1 right}. features star accor Bharat 
Uhushan as a musician tn a MoguJ court. 


DANCE SCENE, snathe? staple attraction, is 
filmed Lfi Eiomhay ilufon). India s movie 
industry is rhe third largest in chit mirLii. 
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ROMAiS / /( IRADiiiOS in art survives in Rajput paintings and palaces 
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[NTRICATIi DESIGN of mosaics and 
alabaster panels deaOfiWS a palace 
built by 1? rh Century Raj pur Jan^s. 


JOYOUS SCENE, a pi Hiring [apposite) 
depict Lord Kiishmi wooiilj a -utdy 
amid che sptemlots of a Rajput city. 
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FLOWING FORM, this work i>Wl 
is one r*f some i!,HJOI> done hv T;l- 
^orc alter hfi be^an patutin^ ar 70„ 


BALEFUL LADY, [hi* reit/amcd pgr 
Trait (Vs/O is painted in rht pitmi- 
tiive, rhythmic style Tagore favored 


TITAN Of’ / //£ ARTS, Rabindranath Tagore 
is catted "The first modem Indian. ' Philosopher, 
poet, painter and dramatist, he won the Nobel 
Prize for I Herat ure in Th 3, I le died in 1941 








S1KLDING MAN within 3 brick-red 
world ( r.Tt'Wl IS thought by sonic 
r<i he 3 sdf-poctrsii of rhe 3fiist 
















BY LAM PIJGI IT, boys it\ i 
Madras village team to rend 
and write \r- :i dass held in 
a dr 1 , rivtr btd. Today. 25 
million Indians w artend- 
mg primary schou] danst-s. 



Plotting 
a Lonely 
Course 


O NE question is asked insistently by for¬ 
eigners who visir New Delhi: After Nehru 
is gone, who will rake over' The subject also 
troubles thought luI Indians, bur Nehru him¬ 
self, who is over TO, does not like to talk about 
it. T am tioi a king who picks his successor.' " 
he says testily “When the time conies there 
will be plenty of good men." 

It is nor that simple. One ot the Congress 
parry's top leaders. Food Minister S. K. Pari 3, 
once pur the problem bluntly: "Nehru is rhe 
greatest asset we have because he is just like 
a banyan tree under whose shade millions rake 
shelter ' Rut he added that Nehru is also a 


liability 1 because in the shade of that banyan 
tree, biologically, nothing grows." 

The Prime Minister may well continue in 
power for several more years. Yer signs abound 
that the Congress party, torn by internal quar¬ 
rels and emptied of the old revolutionary ar¬ 
dor, is very much on rhe defensive and might 
he in nouhle but for the sheltering branches of 
the big banyan tree, In forthcoming elections 
Congress rule will be under stiff challenge in 
several states, and rhe parry may be forced to 
govern wirh a reduced legislative majority. 

In rhe 1957 elections rhe strongest bid was 
made by the Communists, who defeated the 
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Congress party in the scate of Kerala: but their 
poor performance in office and, even more, 
the attacks by Communist China on Indian 
border outposts have soured many politically 
conscious Indians on them. This time rhe chal¬ 
lenge may come from elements of the right - 
Hindu extremists, disenchanted princes trying 
tor a popular comeback, landowning interests 
alarmed by the government's talk of farm co¬ 
operatives who may succeed in mobilizing 
big opposition votes in such states as Onssa 
and Rajasthan. 

Congress' basic trouble is that it is no longer 
a party with a clear mission. Founded to win 
national independence, it long ago accom¬ 
plished that purpose and has yet to find an¬ 
other with an equally effective popular and 
unifying appeal. Factional fights smolder at 
every level, all basically fueled by bitter differ¬ 
ences over caste, religion and local language. 

S QUABBLING has even broken out in the 
top echelons of government, and signifi¬ 
cantly enough some of the ruckus concerns the 
question of succession In [he first years of the 
new nation the forceful Vallabhbhai Pa cel was 
at hand as an alternative to Nehru p bur Patel 
died. Unlike Gandhi, who groomed Nehru as 
his successor., die Prime Minister has failed to 
train a new group of able young leaders. If 
Nehru’s leadership should end. of course, one 
of else present members of the Congress party 
high command might assume leadership. Such 
a man might be Finance Minister Morarji 
Dcsai. an astringent, puritanical administrator. 
But many Indians expect that when Nehru de¬ 
parrs, the Congress party will split up. perhaps 
along regional or ideological lines. 

In chat case one possible candidate of any 
new grouping might be jayaprakash Narayan, 
founder-secretary of India's Socialist party, who 
once spenr several years studying at various 
universities in the United Scares. He is one of 
[he few Indian leaders with a demons crated 
capacity for evoking something of rhe d&fstfcib 
that Nehru establishes with a crowd. Gandhi 
introduced Narayan to Nehru years ago, and 


Nehru once spoke of" Narayan as his successor. 
Bur Narayan a few years ago became convinced 
rhat India's future lies in its villages. Abandon- 
ing party policies, he joined Vi noha Rhave, 
rhe long-bearded. Gandhi-Like ascetic who has 
persuaded Landholders to rurn over 4.5 million 
acres ro him for landless peasants. If Narayan. 
should change his mind and return to rhe 
political scene with Bhave's blessing, and con¬ 
sequent ly with ilit support of rite Hindu tro 
ditionalists. he might be hard ro beat. The 
possibility of his returning may not be so re- 
more. N ant van took an active role in w flipping 
up public opinion when the Chinese put down 
the Tibetan revolt in 1959. and ht has since 
continued to speak out against communism. 

T HE answer, then, to the question of who 
comes after Neliru is utter!v uncertain. This 
is particularly disquieting because India has 
become a ven important country in world af¬ 
fairs. That India occupies such a place and ex¬ 
erts sudi influence :is in significant part due m 
Nehru, who has steered rhe county's foreign 
policy through the jungle oi international pol¬ 
icies with considerable skill and daring. 

Nehru stated a key aspect of India’s foreign 
policy back in 3948 and has stuck fairly con¬ 
sistently ro it since. "We shall take care." he 
said, "not ro align ourselves with one group 
or another . . . remaining neutral on [hose 
[questions! not affecting us directly. . . . India 
obviously cannot join either of the two blocs,” 
What India would rather seek, said Nehru, was 
"an understanding between Russia and rhe 
United Stares." In practice Indian diplomacy 
has divided into three distinct spheres—one 
doling with the Ease-West powers, one with 
Pakistan and a third with the other Asian coun¬ 
tries. India has sought security on its borders, 
leadership in the efforts of Asian and African 
countries to influence world affairs and an ac¬ 
commodation between the West and rhe Com¬ 
munist bloc. 

In the world at large, India has aimed ai 
forestalling military conflict between the two 
major power htoes, This has suited India's own 






interests because the easing of East-West ten¬ 
sions and. the avoiding of military pressures 
are essential it the country is to raise irs appall* 
jngly low living standards and industrialize its 
economy. Bui this policy also derives from the 
Indians' deepest traditions. The nation's efforts 
to act as a bridge between the great powers ex¬ 
press values as old as Buddha,, which were most 
recently manifested in the nonviolent methods 
by which India won its independence 
At international conferences and in the Unit¬ 
ed Nations, India has dwelt on two themes: 
anticolonialism and nonalignirtenr in the cold 
war These themes have won India a following 
out of all proportion to the nation's military 
and economic strength. India has taken [he 
lead in mediating between communism and the 
West in Korea in 1 9^2. in Indochina in 1056. 
Attesting to India's place of leadership among 
the new nations, both the U.S. and Russia have 
separately sounded out Indian in teres i in. a per¬ 
manent seat m ihr United Nations Security 
Council (India did not encourage the idea. I 
Back home on India's Pakistan borders, how¬ 
ever, relations have been conducted on anoth¬ 
er level. The two nations, born in mutual 
bloodshed, each regard rlie other as Public 
Enemy No. I an enmity carrying over from 
the Hindu-Moslem troubles which caused their 
original separation. Costly as India's economic 
programs are. a third of the government's in¬ 
come is still allocated to defense, and irs crack 
troops man the Pakistan borders. 

W ITH India so active in every international 
forum, Indian and United States policies 
have been bound to clash. In clue opinion of 
U.S leaders, the expansionist threats of the 
Communist powers could only be contained by 
uniting all freedom-loving nations in a system 
of alliances. The Indians have disagreed. "The 
very process of marshaling the world into two 
hostile camps." said Nehru. " precipitates the 
conflict which it is sought to avoid.' 

Precisely because it has been so tenaciously 
pursued, Indian policy has been annoying to 
the United States. And the In fry moralizing in 


some Indian preachments has been received in 
the United States with exasperation. To be 
sure, Indians deeply resented the United traces' 
decision in 1954 to supply arms to Pakistan as 
part of its alliance-building program. To Nehru 
this was bringing the cold war to India's door. 
Indians have feared that Pakistan wants arms 
not to defend itself against communism, but 
to strengthen its hand against India. 

Although United States -Indian friendship 
has survived these differences in viewpoint, 
Americans feel that Nehru has in general tended 
to be more critical ot the Wesr than of the 
Soviet bloc and that he has used more equivo¬ 
cal terms in discussing Communist misdeeds 
than we stern ones Some indiam try to ex¬ 
plain this seeming acceptance of a double stand¬ 
ard of judgment by pointing out that oriu of¬ 
ten speaks more openly and frank I v to friends 
than to strangers or enemies. Unfortunately, 
Nehru has often failed to make rids subtle dis¬ 
tinction clear to Ins own countrymen. This has 
left Indians badly equipped to fend off propa¬ 
ganda front the Communists, as well as that of 
rightist Hindu groups obsessed with the issue 
of rhe U.S.-Pakistan alliance. As a result the 
averse Indian has at times been led io believe 
that America is his worst enemy. 

T HE third sphere of Indian diplomacy has 
been Asia, and it is here that Nehru's policy 
of getting everybody to abjure the use of force 
baa come to grief. India's aim has been to sur¬ 
round itself with states independent of all out¬ 
side power including if possible a Red China 
independent ot Moscow. To that end.. India aft¬ 
er Work I War II took the lead in denouncing 
Dutch "police action' in Indonesia, and called 
a Pam Asian conference as early as 1947. Later 
Nehru evolved his PximM, or Five Points: 
"mutual respect for each other's territory, notv 
aggression. noninterference iri each other’s 
internal a flairs, equality and mutual benefit, 
peaceful coexistence." He has signed treaties 
incorporating this pledge with 16 countries. 

But Nehru lias constantly had to keep ad¬ 
justing his position toward China. Jn 1954, 
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after the new Communist Chinese government 
had established its supremacy in Tibet and 
there bv pushed its authority to the very bor¬ 
ders of India, Nehru went to Peking and 
signed a treaty recognizing China "s suzerainty 
in Tibet Not only did China accept Nehru's 
PawM but Mao Tse rung himself, in Neh¬ 
ru's presence, assured the- Dalai Lama (Tibet's 
God’king} that tfit- Tibetans would enjoy spe¬ 
cial autonomy. 

In the same spirit, India in 1955 arranged 
to have Communist China invited to the 29- 
na tion A fro- Asian cc inference at Bandung, and 
took The lead in the fight to admit Peking res 
the 1'nired Nations, Moscow seemed to ap¬ 
prove The next year Nikita Khrushchev led a 
whirlwind Soviet good-will mission to India, 
and large Soviet credits to In ilia followed 

T HEN the Chinese began to change their 
policy toward Tibet. Early in 1959 they 
shelled rhe Dalai Lama's residence in Lhasa 
and mercilessly crushed the full-scale Tibetan 
uprising that followed The Dalai Lama fled 
southward across the Indian border and a grear 
Outcry arose in India. 

Nehru tried desperately to avoid a clash wiih 
Peking f he hopefully reported early news of 
trouble in Lhasa as "a clash nt wills"}, and he 
asserted, "We have no intention of interfering 
in the infernal affairs of China, with whom we 
have friendly relations. But he soon found 
himself the rarget of angry criticism from his 
own people Then the Chinese charged that 
Indians had stirred up the Tibetan rising, and 
they threw out threatening hints about their 
"undefined" borders with India. 

In the months following. Nehru slowly and 
reluctantly altered his course. In a dramatic 
parliamentary scene he uneasily disclosed that 
tor two years the Chinese had been building a 
mad across a corner of India. Now they had 
also occupied Indian posts along the northeast 
frontier. As border Incidents continued, Neh¬ 
ru warned rhar any aggression against India's 
Himalayan protectorates of Bhutan and Sikkim 
would be considered "an aggression against 


India.' Later he pledged, ft war is thrust 
upon us we shall fight with all our strength. ' 
ToJav the Chinese srill hold the captured 
territory \ 2,000 square miles of it. India has 
found it rakes two io make coexist nee. and 
Nehru's idealistic Pausfm'f policy seems dead. 
Many Indians have awakened to the menace of 
Chinese expansionism. One observer has called 
rhe 1959 showdown "rhe most significant event 
which rhe new India has come through.' 1 Since 
1959 there has been a disposition to look on 
the West with more understanding, and less 
readiness to take Peking at its word. 

The United States has also reassessed some 
of Lts policies. In particular, ir is not so quick 
ro insist that every country rake sides in rhe 
cold war It has overcome irs reluctance to 
contribute large-scale economic aid ro a cou fi¬ 
rry thar acknowledges rhe same democratic 
ideals as rhe West, bur insists on avoiding 
commitment in the cold war. In 1957. when 
India's second five-year plan foil short for lack 
of funds, the Uni red States gave India 1625 
million worth of emergency loans and surplus 
food And :j symbolic moment in United States- 
Indian relations tame in 1959. when President 
Eisenhower paid a good-will visit to Delhi and 
was welcomed bv the greatest crowds ever to 
assemble in India. 

O NE of President John E. Kennedy's first 
legislative goals was to obtain rhe kind of 
long-range comminnent of foreign aid money 
that could help India's planning. Aid to India, 
already approaching a billion dollars a year, 
may soon become the largest single stem in the 
United States foreign aid program. 

Kennedy has said; No thoughtful citizen 
can fail to see our stake in the survival of free 
government in India. . . . Should India fall 
prey to internal disorder or disillusionment 
among either its masses or leaders anti become 
absorbed in rhe Communist system, the free 
world would .suffer an incalculable blow." Be¬ 
yond quesrion, India and the United Stares are 
jointly committed to the difficult expert mem 
of making democracy work in Asia. 
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[ IISTOmCAI DATES 


B.C. 


LI 10 

c. 35W-15IHJ 

Highly advanced H svilianliHiii 



ftcHtnshes in the Indus Valley 

152(5 


Aryans enter India 


L - :'ihh:i.5ihi 

fam[-K>viriL3n uf the Vedas, the 

ms. l fkn 


oldest si.rjprures £jf Hinduism 


C.HEH3-VJU 

Composiiicia of the 

1613 


ntyscical piMtri' regarded by all 
orrlirtdox Hindus as their su¬ 
preme aiithoritv' 

[63« 

C.VA 

Birth of Gimrtnmi Ftudrilu 

]^-|7W 

127*yi1 

Alexander the Great invades India 


c-.U2 

Chaitdragupra Maury a founds 



M.iLiryj. Dytiist 1 ,-, bidiak hrSE 
north^rA emptrE- 


C.27yit>2 

Reign of Ashoka, who- greatly 

1707-1815 


extends Maurya Empire and es- 
tahtishes Buddhism as stare le- 

17 Vi 


ligiHiri Subsequently Hinduism 
aExSCirbs ulifUlHinlS rtl Bufldhism 


c.2W I3 C-225 A.D 

Saravahana or Andhra Dynasty, 



longest in Indian history, rales 
Liver most of central India 

1757 

A. D 

Chola, Fandya and Cheia Dynas¬ 



ties in south India produce 
renowned pfieiic literature in 

I772-13S5 


cI' jl- Tj.ipiiJ language 


C.T2U- 

Ghandragupta E founds Gupia 



Empire in nurthern India 


C.129-MW 

GoMen jge l>I Hindu art. science 



and Siuivkrrr literature 



Gupta Eimpirt disintegrates as 
Huns and uriicr invaders enter 

m 17 


tfcorthwestem India 

J824-1S2A 

C.5M-IM0 

The Ghaluky^s and Rjshtrikutjs 



build empires that control the 
whole of central India 


c.fiDO -900 

P^ibva jtilT Fandya Dynasties 



dominate south Indra 


(jD6S47 

Reign of Harsha brmgs rempo- 

1^42-1844 


raiy cuder to JKtfthern India 

1&145-1H49 

GA7 IJOfi 

Xixrrh 1 ulI 1:1 disicitu^ rates ii'Ltrt a 



col lection of mdependent king¬ 
doms. Moslems begin inva¬ 

1857 


sions from che west 

IH5H 

C.99Chl25Q 

Thr Glw.jla Dynasty unites sooth 



1 nirli.L. Art. literature anti tnizr'i 
mcrce flourisli. 

mi 

1206 

Moslems establish Delhi Sulran- 



are. wliich reduces nearly all 
riHjrthtau Hindu states to vas- 



salagL Later, Moslems invade 
central and siratli Indij 

1877 


Vipayanagar Empire forms 4 



Hindu bulwark against Mos¬ 

UiS5 


lem Incursions in south and 
central India 

1R85H947 


l'?mt?rliww'E capture <d DuEhi 



ends Delhi S^drpti^te. knving 
the noith wirhooit a central 

1905 


authority 


liW 

Vasi a da G^rna. lauds .lI Cialu'i.iL 



Portuguese rake possession of 
C j i xi an the v.!L‘>! fHJiLH 
H-fibur invjdes India and hutruL 
north India sMi^ti] Empire 1 
Reign of Mogul Emperor Akbar. 

who onlarges the er npire 
l-knnv.il E.iM Ejidia Guripany ev- 
fabiishes its first trading rtirttin 
Reign rtf Shah Jalian, bui Idler of 
die Taj Mahal 

Reign yf the ifcjput AuratLg*eh, 
whose costly conquests in c-m- 
tra! India extend the Mogul 
Empire but so weaken it chat it 
decays- after his death 
European tom mere i* I. p^iifi r:i^ icsn 
into India 

Nawab of Bengal imprisons Eng¬ 
lish soldiers m the Black Hole 
h.iI Gak-una; ijTiii-.ji rataliate 
with puniti ve «sp«3triLMi 3ml bv 

Robm Clive 

At baitle of Plassee, Qtvc defeats 
the rtawab. ensuring British 
lH>. :■ rii i i i u li ■: j r i rtl Bengal 
Hri ri-sii extend their nale hivkf 
most of I ndi a 

India Aft leaves British East India 
Company ’s twuritfn iiil afi-Lirv 
relatively undisturbed hit snh- 
I tm its political activities to 
control bv state 

British finally crush power at the 
Mararhas in central 1 ndi j 
B ritish troops conquer Assam. 

Amk-in and Tcnasscrim 
Under Governor General Lewd 
William Cavendisb Bcn(iftc:k, 
British establish control avet 
andeni Rajput houses 
Conquest of Sind by e Iil. British 
Conquest of ihr Punjab hy< the 
British 

T he Sepoy Mutiny or the Great 
Revolt 

Pjirlrampm: transfers East Indra 
Company's authority to the 
British crown 

Indian councilors are appointed 
to advise viceroy and pro 
VirtdaL ^hivetiilktv, first Step 
lHiv.-;iril S^IE-gi wrrnrrieni! in 
ihdia 

Queen Victoria crowned Empress 
of India 

Orginibdrion of Endian National 
Congress 

Kire of Endian nationalism and 
the independence mtwSntent 
Partition rtf Bengal into two 
idji'ditiitrarive pn mines exas¬ 
perates Indians and C-lu^s :UES 
of violence 


19U9 


I9M-19TH 


1 W9 


1922 

$22-1929 

1929^935 

w? 

I9J9 

1940 

W2 


19-lfi 


1947 


ly-ts 

m L ) 

1950 
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Motley-Minto reforms i Indian 
Councils An) greatly increase 
elective clement in provincial 
legislative councils 
Wnrld War E Imlku leaders \up- 
port the Brnisili. who pn itr'iisu 
to grant greater measure of 
self-government 

Government of India Act grants 
reforms which arc considered 
utadetpiare by Indian national 
ists M-iih. MiiUs K. Gandhi, 
leader of Endian Natural Om. 
gress. organizes first of many 
passive resistance omp-pi^ns 
Gandhi and other leaders of the 

nahHiriulist iftOVHIteni a,iL i i'll- 
prisuiLed 

Differences between Hindus and 
Moslems Jeveiop in nationalist 

riuhv^iiiaiLl 

Parliament passes rbe India Act 
of 19ji5. which grants a new 
constitution and sets up elec¬ 
tive provincial legislatures 
In tirsl elec lions CnngTess pari;, 
lad h 1 , Ja.vi -iharlaL Nehru, win .5 

majorities in svvtn of the I I 
provinces 

Congress party orders all Con¬ 
gress ministries out of office 
in protege against Hnnsh re. 
fosaJ to sue a time fur 
indyptfncjuaK l- 

Moslem League under Moham¬ 
med All Jmnah adopts resolu¬ 
tion demanding creation of 
separate Mnwlem state 
Rririm niFt'rs E mh;i an intemil 
government during war antL 
full dumin ion status -ifcrr wir 
Congress parte demands inde¬ 
pendence ai once and miriarcs 
program of civil disobedience. 
Leaders jailed. Militant elt- 
m«nts launch vktltrlt "Quit 
IikIph* movc-ni^cLt, Moslem 
League supports war. gams 
strength 

British Cabinet mission uilsoc- 
cessfully itternprs to compio- 
misr differences between Mos-- 
Eems and Hindus 
Indian Independence Aet passed. 
Country pjarnriunud two 

ijtHepiotdfnr (U iruiriion^. Meliru 
Incomes prime misiitirer ol 
India.Jinnah governor geneut 
of Rakistan 
Gandhi assassinated 
India joins iher British Cg«ungn< 
wulrti 

Indie- formally prodaims ifi^lf a 
sovereign repuE^liv 
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FAMOUS FIGURES AND WORKS IN INDIAN CULTURE 

POINTING 


SjUv-ihunLL Dynasty 12nd Kt CiiriStu iB.C.) 

Will p:iiziTmp m the Buddhist cave temple at Aj-imA 

Guptu- VflltACLkii Dynashf'. detain ry 

A t> Pamripgs representing die lives of the IMb'-wta-jj (perennial Buddhas: at Ajanta 

Chiliak^ Dynasry (6th Century 1 

Paintings in the Via&hnav-a cave he Badami 

FaEUsa Dynasty ■. r th Century J 

Paintings in a cawe temple at SLtcannaFJ&al; Kailasanatha temple paintings at Kan 
chipuram- Shiva reinple paintings ar Panama lai 

■CI}in~j3a Dynasty (t L chi Century) 

Brihadisvara temple paintings at Tanjore 

Fab Period 111 Eli- 12th Certiuryd 

Fhtdil'hist Mahayjna jrumtfc rrpi\ cm pulrn leaf, illustrated with paintEnjrs of the 

Buddha arid hm Sollowj'nc 

Western Endian PetihjlI • 1 111 1 14: h C.L'nturv > 

Beginnings of painting on paper, mainly adornment ol Fain reJii^inu.t icm. 
ECalpasurr .1 paintings found at the sire of mndern Jaunput, and Mil- Kalpasuuas. 
or aphoiiims, paiiniod: ai Mandu 

Sultanate Peritn.1 (L *th- lAth Century 1 

Be^inikirig:, of Jslj.mil painting in India LaLkicuMis kkt Jjrni ■ -il-Tiiw.inkh.' a 
pn r<ir.a! Iii'.iiicii al m, L>rd Few ofthest forma! sketches are ratam 

MojjhI Pnriad 1 mid 1 CiE h J HcJk Century ■ 

Miniature paintings in rhe imperial court of fcmpetor Akbar .depicting Hindu and 

Persian lore and legend, show-mg Persian and early wcsT-etn influences. Master 
painters of AkEar's school, Daswanrh and Basa^an, flowering of school and 
pLtftraifute imdscr FnipCmi faliaikj^ir s paEr-:iiug£ 

Rajasthani FetichJ Hare Kiih-i^ih Century) 

Paintings using Hindu ihrmes, particularly the recurring orre of the life and 
amours of Lord Krishna, ftsgamala paintings personifying The "Ra^as ' and 

Raginis. ' or mclod-ic forms, of Indian music 

Deccan. Period ilstte 16th- l^th Cemmtyi 

Rich depiction <jf noun Jift by chc- Deccan school, influenced E?v eJau Fti-sinn 

jek: Mogul sl tmiLjl:-,, pOrtrLiilurc <it noble:-.; CUPrtliri uai.ir?n i >1 Rj.jisMiJ.NE per- 
.SOnifiCaf iuiMil tirf Ragas ' and Rjigims' 

Falun. PferNkJ 1 atf ] TtJi- 19th C*ri< ury [ 

hLncinir.nEjl school Famous Ilm L y-:pj::-.i 1 i. liinjai qua Itti i:s: niJiniy itiivi ;-1t;i| (ci ^r^nts 
wluc h ajiacn lIlv:’ ritx- <Iil Lists arid lift’ of Krtihrii. Twn pf diL tw-lr^r known 
divisions o# rlii.s J^Miuri (Hill) $i LikM ai^ El.ishiMi |3afe 17rh-jrud JHth Century) 

Pivd Knnj'ra (late lftch-early 19th Century ) 

.S4 :t.'LFTE.!EtJ= AND AuCHITECTLIK F 


MiuL'v-xii Dynasty Cir J Cent ury U C.) 

Dadar^anji Yakshi. a fra^menc of a larpcr sculpiure showm^ an attendan? nymph 

Sunga Dynasty (2nd Century Ht: i 

ESharhut rail me., i balustradt of red sandstone with sculptures- depicting rhe 

Buddha s life. Beginning of India's indigenous school of sculpture 

Earlv Satavahana (,2nd- Lst Centura IK 

Fa.'- Mr is. j mlI ciOtrhtrn i:-l iJau Sandu Sfupa, 1 dmue shaped eaflheu UUiuild 

under whrth relicv uf the Budillia are- believed fcr> twj buricH] 

llcfthvalcu (2nd C^m-ur y A.D ■ 

FU>ck ai Na^Rr^purwifcoiidp with panels illustrating the Buddha's birth 

Gupta Dynasty \4ih-6th Century) 

Temple at Dcogarb. ncarjhansi. famous for its images of ihiva. Vishnu and orher 

Hindu denies. Considered by some authorities a notable example of Indian air 

Vakataka Dvnasty \4rh-6rh Century} 

t.aiT wrilplur-u^. j.1 Aja.nlJ.aud lILIura re-Jkikwifeetl exaillplfs fit ihe Etikd^ULV i:-l Indian 
art to mix arehiftin Cure.. iruJptnrif and p.iii:ni ijj 

PatlavJ Dyaajiy ( T rh-flrh Ceniuryl 

Ikp innings of rock-cut Jirchiiecturt: in E amd area 

Western G-ingP (9th- Kith Century) 

Colossal statue at Sravanbel e.ola of Gomaiesv jra, the Jain sainr 

l hoN Dynasty (9th-1 *rh I enrurvi 

Brihadr^vara temple ar Tanptxr*:, Aira^ttsvara temple at Darasutam 

Eastern CiaiLea L>\ nasr\ ' 12th- L -ith Ccnrur} : 

The BI.kI; Ppgoda -tr Kinkarjk -l temple dedii. Lt^rl rr: rhu H-nn G^i 




.FmtIv PnnJva DvcidsLy f7t h-Hth Century i Kahiigufrialui temple cur out c.sf twk 

Hoysala D-enaftty i I2ih-1 ^th Cciitujy ! Halehn.1. belur and Samnathpur rcmpk'i 


Vijjvari;i^:u Dynasty fifth- ] 7 eJs Century i 
Kakartiyi Dynasty -! I_reh-L^th Cennary) 
Moslem fra 1 1 3rii-iyrii CeAi-uryj 


IJTfiRATL'HB 
Sanskrit (300-150 Be i 


Buddhist ■: ^rd Century E C..A <th Ct niury A D : 


Hindu i l-Sth-1 "■ rh Century; 


Modern { L9tli-2U[h Oritur'.- ) 


Temples at Hauip;, Vellore-. Chjdai[rih*ram r TiiuvaniumaBi and Kan-: hipuram 
Warau|-al E-Tunamkcmda mid Paiampat temple* 

QuriMh MimraiDtlJii, tete^ampJec^euily Indo-Islam it prehitccrufc, Aul:i Dev. 
-Vl^i^ue ar Jaunpur; tomb of Adi I Shah at Eijapur; tomb of Empmjr Sher 
Sh-jh ar Sd*,Lu.arn; comb ol R utpi‘ri.:<r tiiafEiayun, earliest LCaiupIc of Mogul 
arthitetEiire, Liowncd by iht hro:^, rounded dome character j$tsL of the Iitdo 
^ ^ cef m «*<+' perfeaion in the Tar Mahal, fixrr .n A^ia; !3dand 
DarwiTa.a victory gateway at Eftipejor Ak bar's deserted caprrai Fareph ur Siltri 
eJn- fto.l Aon hi Delhi. budr by Emperoj Shah Jahan; the Jama Masjrd m 
Delhi. thcJugep mosque in India; the Taj Mahal at Ajqta. built hy Sfmh Jahan 


T hL 1 Vtiiai the sacred hymns wi Ri£. Yajur, Aiharyj, Srima 
Rrf.Wnjii.Vii, epic by Valmiki 
Mcikihhiirtitii. epic confining the 
.Vjrair^, ircarise oh etymology by Yafc.\j, 

Aibiadtiyayi, gfanuiMtical aphorism* by Panmi 
MiWiibbiisbyn, Commenrary on ^ijunjnar by PatanjalL 
Viwnitvriif, treatise on law by Afanu 

Atfbautxm. treatiwpn police a] science by Ounakya Kiuulyd 
.■MarjfJVflW, djsquisitiari mi cbe dance and driuzu b\ bhaiata 
Kpmamttw, discourse q>n love by VatSyuvuny 
^rkb0ahlttL, t d i aim :v, Sudraka 
.ift/trittAitoijMJkiJiLxtarrr, dr.iftlj by Kilidps? 

CJ?iAriik& £hh feftu, ELitJirifii; work on mecticiiig 
B&amtrapads. quintessence of the buddha s teachi njq s 
Trijifoka* cdktrioii oftbe Buddha's te^hi^s 
dndiwtajd. wtsL' lexicon by AniatisIndia 

tirfkajtMk*, rrcjirisr oft astrology and baiumAtia. treanse on astronomv. both 
bv Vawiumahira 

biograjahV id King Marsha hy B$m 
Istarafipmumpti. eiiiy jh lo^ic on the exiseence ofCrc^J b-, I M'lyjuui 
^Ads^i'/rAj^dP'j. volkutie ofsioeiei by S^Miudtva 
f.tfaiass, irfr-atise ofl machemati: s by Fshasitana 
Rj'fiterxxpm. verse hiaroti Kashmir b>. FCdliana 
Trcaci ie on musjc by S^ran^ckva 

D-mWo and;jM;, pubv verses on rt-li^iLsn and social mores 3>v K-i.br r 
.Vfrj'wt.wr, cal lex don of verses de«H|di^ episodes ft am Krishna i fife bv Surd^s 
Thesrtsiry ut Rama 's life by TuBidns. poet and leather 

D/j-LTfl.- Gkjftb, ii J t ■ ‘ i non of verses in Urdu hi nq ua.n.c hi, 1 Ghulife, Urdu puei 
C cinrtrtfentajy on rJu« bv Eh I G^n^adbaj Tdak 

^juanjuzA. colJccnuji aE pwms by Rabindrajiith I i^.oje. pticr. novelist and artist 

ftwArfprf. colltcrioii of ptwrn^ and sonqs b- SubraiFianya Bharati. a Tamil 
lurionalisc pt.jcc 

CttLw. :l rvnn'eJ in EJmdj b> Ptc-jol hand, who aha wrote in Urd u 

a-rdJh. trn^ic novel m Bengali by Saratdsandri Chatterri 

&iup Pm lt . coJtcuiori t>f nanonalisiLC pt>erns in Urdu h Muhainmad fqbal 

Pl'itv&frf}} jnd Viiw itf i.iti by SarvepaJli R.pdhaJtrfshnasL, jm 

English taii|vaqe inrtefpretafionoi Jndian philosophy 
GtriLt, eoltaruji of verses h\ Surynkant Tripatlti Mjr.tU. i founder iA modern 
Hindi pt>etr\ 

Qaiif by Muik Raj Anand, one of ib^t novelises to write in Relish 

.Ur- S.itfipi.t.f,', Gwdi and TAr Fin* r?r^/ nrntels by R K. Narayan 

Dt&jten af fndtit, letters by Jawdiarbl Nehru 

Ttx Siu.ry (\f Hi tixfrriwrti wtk 'fVWj, b-. Mohandas Gandhii 

dbfpfl M#JW. novL-J <jf ri: :■ partJEion by Khiirihwanr SinyiJs 

.Hrf-n .tr.^W, potjzi m MalavaJajn by ValhiTbol of KeraJu 

Tjiij f to, iia>vel m Hindi by raiisendr^ Kumar 
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